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The New Soviet Tactics 


WHAT SHOULD OUR POLICY BE? 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at the 121st annual Commencement, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, June 7, 1956 


WAS tempted in preparing my remarks for this occasion 
to discuss at length the economic prospects for the years 
ahead 

We are fortunate to be living in a period when for the first 
time in a quarter of a century we have had three consecutive 
years of unparalleled prosperity. 

The college graduates of 1956 will find available to them 
the most jobs at the highest wages in the Nation's history. 

And it would be fascinating indeed to explore the almost 
limitless possibilities for expansion of the American economy 
during the years ahead as we begin to harness the new sources 
of energy which our scientists have untapped. 

Tonight, however, I believe there is a subject of greater im- 
portance to this graduating class and to the Nation. 

I refer to the titanic struggle between two opposing concepts 
of life in which we are engaged. The next few years will de- 
termine whether we can live in peace and at the same time 
avoid surrender. 

And that question will be answered by how well we are 
able to meet and defeat the changing tactics of the dictatorial 
forces which threaten the free world. 

From the end of World War II to the death of Stalin in 
1953, our problem was a relatively simple one. 

Communist leaders all over the world used open threats of 
force coupled with thinly veiled support of revolutionary and 
subversive movements in countries designed for conquest. 
These actions of bluster and abuse inevitably drove the free 
world together in self-defense. 

Then came the death of Stalin and the New Look in Com- 
munist foreign relations. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union invited the rest of the 
world to a period of peaceful co-existence. In doing so they 


seemed to abandon their previous tough line and they have 
even repudiated some of the excesses of past regimes. 

This change of tactics has understandably created consider- 
able confusion in the non-Communist world. 

I think there will be little dissent from the conclusion that 
in view of the record of the men in the Kremlin the lines of 
military and diplomatic policy that we have hammered out 
over the past 10 years must continue to govern our conduct 
at this time. 

But, is this the whole answer? 

Do we stand pat and leave all the initiative to the other 
camp? 

Do we act as if nothing has happened in the 3 years since 
Stalin died? 

I answer these questions by saying that we could make no 
greater mistake than to rest on our oars and to ignore the 
“New Look” in Soviet diplomacy. 

If it is made to appear that our primary concern is military 
hardware, we may find ourselves isolated in a world that has 
been convinced by the traveling salesmen of the Soviet Union 
selling other products. 

What we face today is a new line which could be far more 
dangerous in the long run than the Stalin line of bluster and 
brute force. 

It is basically a war for men’s minds, a struggle for their 
allegiance, an effort to win them peacefully to the Soviet camp. 

In this struggle, ideas—not guns or aircraft—are the 
weapons. 

In this war, our armies wear the university cap and gown— 
not the uniform of the soldier. 

Books and pamphlets, rather than tanks and battleships, 
will be decisive in this contest. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


One of the major reasons for the change in Soviet policy 
now becomes apparent. 

It was obvious to the successors of Stalin that they could not 
sell their new line so long as people remembered slave labor 
camps, mass purges, and the ever-present terror of the secret 
police. 

Yet, to the outside world, there would appear to be a break 
with the past and a writing off of the handicaps derived from 
more than 30 years of terror. 

And the New Look was sufficiently appealing in contrast to 
the old that there was every chance of selling this policy to 
uncommitted nations, and of breaking off one by one those 
who had allied together in a common policy of defense. 

In the cold light of history it seems fantastic that a nation 
with the Soviet record of terror and aggression could hope to 
make widespread gains by announcing a simple change of 
policy. 

At the least, one would expect that all non-Communist coun- 
tries would adopt a policy of watchful waiting and not make 
any shift of program until the New Look had been tried for 
5 to 10 years. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

We must recognize that there are powerful assets which 
work to the benefit of the Soviet in this contest. Unless we 
examine them and face them realistically we may well lose out 
in the battle for men’s minds. 

First, let us see what is at stake. Approximately 600 million 
people live in the so-called uncommitted or neutral nations. 
It is easy to see that the world struggle will be determined 
by what happens to these people. 

On the basis of my travels through most of this part of the 
world, may I tell you what I believe the people in the uncom- 
mitted nations want and contrast the Communist appeal with 
our own. 

First, there is the desire for peace throughout the warld, 
a desire which is particularly strong in the nations newly freed 
from colonial ties. This is not merely negative in the sense 
of war weariness or fear. It is often something much more 
positive. 

They wish the time and freedom to build their countries 
economically, politically, and culturally. 

To such nations the Communist world talks and promises 
peace. It appears to respect their desire for neutrality. 

By contrast we often seem to be talking war and military 
alliances. 

I do not say that these impressions are correct, but they are 
more widespread and sincerely held than we often realize. 

Second, there is the understandable desire for economic 
progress in nations less developed than those in the West. 

To these nations, the Soviet Union holds up the example 
of its own dramatic industrial progress under communism. 

On the other hand, the almost unbelievable prosperity of the 
United States appears to many of these nations as a goal im- 
possible of attainment. 

Third, there is the desire for recognition, prestige, and inde- 
pendence. 

In much of Asia and Africa, strong resentments have been 
built up against Western nations because of past or present 
colonial and imperialistic policies. 

Often there is the deep hurt that springs from real or im- 
agined racial discrimination. 

Here we find that there is a fear of what they term “cul- 
tural imperialism,” an effort by the West to dominate the 
thinking of other nations rather than to respect their cultures 
and religions on an equal basis with ours. 

And here again the Soviet has been adroit in recognizing 
this desire. Compare, for example, the tactics of Bulganin and 
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Khrushchev in dealing with the peoples of the Far East and 
their tactics in Great Britain. 

A fourth point to note is the attitude of many peoples 
toward material things in contrast to the intellecual and the 
spiritual. This is difficult to express accurately. 

In one sense, all peoples are concerned with economic and 
material problems. They must produce to live. 

Yet, at the same time, there are often profound differences 
in the relative place assigned to these activities. 

In many areas of the world a place of honor is given to 
leaders in the arts and intellectual fields and in religious activi 
ties. 

The intellectual is not dismissed as an “egg head.” The artist 
is not called a “long-hair.” The minister of religion is not 
considered an impractical idealist. 

Here again we find that many peoples think that we in 
America are too materialistic to have such ideals. We are con- 
sidered anti-intellectual, deficient in culture, superficial in 
religion. 

Again, I am not passing judgment on the truth or falsity 
of these charges. The important point is that they are widely 
believed. 

And what is truly amazing is this—that the apostles of com- 
munism can parade as exponents of the very ideals that they 
accuse us Of neglecting when their own philosophy is the 
ultimate in materialism and the antithesis of religion. 

But we find again how cleverly they present their case. 

They point out that the scientist and the intellectual is held 
in high esteem in the Soviet Union. 

Artists and writers are among the highest paid and most 
honored citizens in their regime. 

Even the persecution of religion is played down by the claim 
that worship is free, and that only political activities of the 
churches are suppressed. 

We now come to the basic question: What should our policy 
be in the light of the new Soviet tactics? 

We must, of course, continue to maintain adequate military 
strength at home and we must try to keep alive our vital 
alliances abroad. 

We must continue our programs of economic assistance and 
avoid if we can the possibility that less developed nations will 
be forced to become economic satellites of the Soviet Union 

But our military and economic programs, essential as they 
are, may not prove to be the most important elements in this 
battle. 

Of this we can be sure. The uncommitted nations are not 
going to be frightened into alliances with the West by mili 
tary power, not can their allegiance be purchased by dollars. 

What will probably be decisive in this struggle is not how 
much each side does but how it is done. 

That is why we must, at whatever cost, place additional 
emphasis on developing the kind of ideological program which 
is designed to win the minds and hearts of men 

Before I discuss details of such a program, may I suggest 
one fundamental condition that can make the difference be- 
tween success and failure? 

Whatever we do we must deal with other people as our 
moral and spiritual equals. 

Nothing is more infuriating or more likely to make our 
program fail than a boastful or condescending attitude on our 
part. 

It is dangerous to parade our material wealth or economic 
achievement. 

This may merely create envy, rather than admiration, on 
the part of other peoples. 

In a sense, we must deal with other nations with the tact, 
humility, and friendliness of missionaries. 
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Indeed, we could learn a great deal in our foreign relations 
by studying the attitudes and methods of the Christian mis- 
sionaries who have won friends throughout the world. 

They came to help the nations to which they were sent. 

They learned their languages and customs. 

By taking literally the truth that all men are brothers under 
God they were accepted into families and homes of distant 
peoples 

Once we have this attitude, our task is to convince others 
that democracy and freedom and al! the rights and privileges 
we hold sacred are better for them than is the Soviet way of 
life. 

It is not enough to denounce or expose communism. We 
must show that we have a better alternative. 

We do not do this by parading our superior material stan- 
dard of living. 

It is the total pattern of life that must prevail—not merely 
one phase of it. 

May I make one point clear at this time? 

There is no question but that we have the better case to 
sell 

Because basically we are on the right side. The side of free- 
dom and justice, of belief in God—against the forces of slav- 
ery, injustice, and atheistic materialism. 

Ours is the truly revolutionary dynamic idea. It is the Com- 
munist idea which is repressive and reactionary. 

How do we get our message across? 

I believe that often too much reliance is placed upon the 
effectiveness of bombarding the uncommitted countries with 
radio broadcasts, motion pictures, and press releases which 
present the American viewpoint. 

These programs are important and necessary, but, in the 
long run, I believe there are others which are more effective. 

May I emphasize first the overwhelming importance of 
expanding our program for exchange of persons. This includes 
high school youngsters who spend a year living with American 
families and going to our schools, college and university stu- 
dents who get their degrees in American schools, and the 
leaders program under which each week 50 or more foreign 
visitors—leaders in business, government, labor, and educa- 
tion—come to the United States as guests of our Govern- 
ment to talk with Americans who are in the same field as 
theirs. 

In this way our guests learn about us firsthand, correcting 
false impressions they may have had about us. 

Ic is particularly important that we expand this program in 
countries newly released from colonial status. 

Here the need for trained leaders is often the greatest. 
Many times students will graduate from a university and 
almost immediately take a high political position in their 
native lands. 

From a long-range point of view, we can gain immensely 
by programs of this nature. 

For the cost of one large bomber we can make friendships 
that will benefit the free world for generations to come. 

President Eisenhower's brilliant proposal that American 
educational institutions and foundations aid in expanding 
educational opportunities throughout the world is in line with 
this approach. 

If the free world can teach the leaders of tomorrow in areas 
that may well dominate tomorrow's world, we need not fear 
the contest between communism and freedom. 

There are those, of course, who may point out the fact that 
many of those who today oppose Western policies were trained 
in Western universities. 

But they oppose us because we taught them ideals of free- 
dom while we were keeping their lands in colonial bondage. 
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Now that great areas of the world are free from colonial- 
ism, we have a good chance to win back the friendship and 
loyalty of leaders of these lands. 

In addition to Government sponsored activities, it is im- 
portant that every American who goes abroad or who deals 
with foreign guests in our own land realizes that he is an 
ambassador representing our Nation. 

All of us must try to be sensitive, understanding, and helpful. 

Arrogance and boastfulness make enemies, not friends. 

And particularly we must appreciate the high place given 
to intellectual and spiritual values in many areas of the world. 
This places a tremendous responsibility upon our tourists and 
business visitors, upon the exporters of motion pictures and 
books, indeed, upon anyone who is likely to be taken as a 
representative of our way of life. 

I was reading an article the other day that showed the im- 
portance of these attitudes. It concerned the great atomic scien- 
tist, Bruno Pontecorvo, who left Great Britain to devote his 
genius to Soviet atomic research. One of the important reasons 
for his defection, according to his colleagues, was the fact that 
he thought he would have more honor, prestige, and even 
greater freedom of research in the Soviet Union. Likewise, 
many of the scientists who got caught in the Soviet espionage 
network in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, were 
partially influenced at least by the feeling that they were not 
sufficiently appreciated in the free world. The world of to- 
morrow belongs to the nations that lead in scientific research 
and technica! skill. We shall pay a great price if we fall behind 
in this contest. 

In discussing our need to win the war for men’s minds, I 
have said little about direct contacts with the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Today we can have such contacts almost for the asking. 

If the present trend continues in the Soviet Union and in 
many satellite countries, it will be possible to meet broadly 
with these a to exchange ideas, to compare our respec- 
tive ways of life. 

Many of my fellow Americans are rather skeptical about 
this new move. They suspect, with some justification, a hidden 
trick—possibly a device to make communism respectable and 
to discourage the peoples held in submission by Red armies. 

I do not fully share this point of view. I think that the 
explosive power of freedom is greater than the combined 
effect of all the atomic and hydrogen weapons in the world 
today. 

Whatever be the motives behind these new moves. I think 
that in the long run the cause of freedom will be served by 
breaking through the Iron Curtain wherever an opportunity 
is presented. 

The task ahead of us is a task for all the American people, 
and not government alone. 

In time of war we are prepared to risk our lives serving 
with the Armed Forces of our country. But the war for men’s 
minds is a real war and just as important as the struggle of 
armies, navies, and air forces. 

You in the academic worid are particularly fitted to serve 
in this contest. May I suggest that you graduates and you of 
the faculty give thought to the part that you can play. 

On an even broader sphere, I hope that the learned societies 
of the United States with their counterparts in other free 
nations will devote time and energy to extend their study to 
this great struggle for allegiance. 

Jointly, you should embark upon a peaceful crusade for 
freedom. 

Some should volunteer for service abroad, just as soldiers 
volunteer for special missions. 

The best thought of our best minds should be given to this 
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burning problem. 

It was once said that, “You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

This challenge has echoed through the ages. It is as valid 
today as it was when it was uttered more than 19 centuries ago. 

We believe in truth and in the power of truth. 

We believe in such basic truths as man’s equality under God, 
the dignity of man, the rights of each individual to live his 
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life in peace, the sacredness of law, the benefits of political 
freedom including the freedoms guaranteed in our Bill of 
Rights. 

These truths are the great heritage of mankind. 

We are confident that they will prevail. 

And it is the task of this generation to make sure that our 
confidence is not misplaced and that all Americans will rise 
to the challenge that lon us. 


The Cost of Peace 


OUR PEACE INSURANCE POLICY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State of the United States 


Delivered at lowa State College Commencement exercises, Ames, lowa, June 9, 1956 


ACH one of you is going out into a world where you 
hope to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. 
That is the kind of a world which United States foreign 
policy tries to provide. 

Today we have peace; no nation is at war with the United 
States. 

Also we have many blessings. We have good relations with 
most of the nations of the world. We do not fear them nor 
do they fear us. We trade with each other and our peoples 
visit back and forth, all to our mutual profit and enjoyment. 

For that peace, and for those blessings that we enjoy, we 
can be profoundly grateful. 

But all of this is not to be had for nothing. Others before 
you have gone out into the world with eager hopes. But those 
hopes ended on the field of battle. And those at home were 
heavy of heart. And the means for economic well-being were 
dissipated in the wastages of war. 

That kind of a price, paid in the coin of war, will always 
be paid unless men are willing, in time of peace, to pay to 
preserve peace. 

That lesson seems never to be learned. The illusion con- 
stantly persists that peace is to be had merely by wanting it. 
If that were true, war would have been abolished many cen- 
turies ago. The fact is that to keep peace is as hard, indeed 
harder, than to win a war. Wars have been won. But lasting 
peace has never yet been won. To win a final victory over 
war will take planning and action that is farsighted, well 
calculated, courageous and at times sacrificial. Such sacrifice 
will be required under conditions less dramatic and appar- 
ently less urgent than those of war. But peace will never be 
enduring as long as men reserve for war their finest qualities 
of mind and spirit. Peace, too, has its price. 

I want to illustrate that in terms of one phase of the peace 
effort our nation is now making. It could be described as a 
peace insurance policy and it costs about $40 billion a year. 

The basic elements of this peace insurance policy are drawn 
from early and successful American foreign policy. We go back 
to the Monroe Dectrine. 

In 1823 President Monroe proclaimed to the despotic alli- 
ance then headed by Czarist Russia that “we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety” and 
that we would not “behold such interposition, in any form, 
with indifference.” 

It was indeed farsighted and bold for our young nation 
thus to identify its own self-interest with the fate of freedom 
thousands of miles away. Yet the pronouncement of that prin- 
ciple, Webster recorded, was greeted with “one general glow 
of exultation.” 


That principle has now been extended. Its broadest applica- 
tion is found in the United Nations Charter. But because veto 
power makes United Nations action undependable, many 
nations have made with each other treaties which embody the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine. Within the last 10 years the 
United States, always acting in a bipartisan manner, has made 
such treaties with 42 countries of America, Europe, and Asia. 

These treaties abolish, as between the parties, the principle 
of neutrality, which pretends that a nation can best gain safety 
for itself by being indifferent to the fate of others. This has 
increasingly become an obsolete conception and, except under 
very exceptional circumstances, it is an immoral and short- 
sighted conception. The free world today is stronger, and 
peace is more secure, because so many free nations courage 
ously recognize the now demonstrated fact that their own peace 
and safety would be endangered by assault on freedom else- 
where. 

However, it is not enough under present conditions for the 
free nations merely to proclaim their purpose to stand together 
There is need for forces-in-being to give authority to those 
words. 

At the outset of World War I and World War II, the 
United States had little military strength in being. In the case 
of the Korean War, our initial strength was inadequate. But 
on these past occasions the conditions of warfare gave us time 
within which to build up our strength. 

But since then man’s capacity to destroy has suddenly ex- 
panded to a degree that passes comprehension. Today, a single 
bomb can release destructive power equal to that used in the 
five years of World War II. Potential enemies could destroy 
so much, so quickly, if initially unopposed, that we dare not 
gamble on developing military power after an attack has 
occurred. To deter aggression, to prevent miscalculation, we 
need not only to warn, but to back, that warning by forces- 
in-being which include retaliatory striking power. That is why 
our peace insurance policy is so expensive. 

The cost of our United States military establishment, at 
home and abroad, is about $36 billion a year. That is about 

% of the total of a little over $40 billion a year which our 
peace insurance policy costs. 

The other 10%, roughly $4 billion, goes to promote strength 
in other lands under our Mutual Security Program. I want to 
discuss that Program and explain why it is part of our total 
peace insurance policy. 

I shall be speaking in terms of expected expenditures. But 
to keep going at this rate, we shall for next year need an 
appropriation larger than expected expenditures, because the 
appropriation for this year is less than current expenditures 


by about $1 billion. 
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THE FAR EAST 

The largest expenditures under our Mutual Security Program 
are in the Pacific and Far East. They help strengthen countries 
with which we have collective defense treaties. This area is 
today under obvious hostile pressure. 

In Korea there is an armistice. But the Chinese Com- 
munists have never been willing to make a peace which would 
unify Korea through free elections held under the auspices of 
the United Nations. So, hostile armed forces face each other 
across an armistice line 

In Taiwan (Formosa), where the Republic of China now 
has its home, there is the constant menace of war. The Chinese 
Communist regime persistently refuses to make a meaningful 
renunciation of force covering this area. 

Then there is Vietnam, where again there is an armistice but 
ne formal peace. 

| have already pointed out that we have, by treaties, solemnly 
recognized that an armed attack in these areas would be dan- 
gerous to our own peace and security. And Congress, with 
only 4 dissenting votes, has authorized the President to use 
United States forces to defend Taiwan (Formosa) if he deems 
it necessary. But we do not want it to be necessary to fight 
to save freedom in these areas. Our purpose is to deter war. 
So, we give military and financial aid to enable the free gov- 
ernments there to maintain their own armed forces to an 
extent which we and they judge reasonably related to the threat 
of aggression and our coordinated plans to prevent it. 

We expect next year to spend about $1.5 billion for mili- 
tary aid and defense support assistance in this area. It goes 
mostly to the Republics of Korea and China, and to the three 
nations of Indochina. There are lesser amounts for other area 
allies—the Philippines, Thailand and Japan. 

THe MIDDLE EAST 

Let me turn now to the Middle East. This area produces the 
oil required for the industry of Western Europe and for the 
military establishment of NATO. If this were unavailable, it 
would involve tragedy for the producing countries, which 
are largely dependent upon the oil royalties. Also, it would 
require us to share with Europe the oil resources of this hem- 
isphere, and there would be scarcity instead of plenty. 

So we assist those four Middle East countries which hold 
the gateway to the south where the oil reserves are located; 
and just beyond is the gateway to Africa. . 

The estimate of expenditure for military aid and defense 
support for these countries in the next year is in the neighbor- 
hood of $800 million. 

NATO 

i turn next to Western Europe. There the military forces of 
NATO stand guard over the greatest industrial and military 
treasure that there is within the free world except for the 
United States itself. So important do we consider this area 
that nearly 6 Divisions of the United States Armed Forces 
are stationed in Western Europe for its defense. The European 
members of NATO themselves make a large contribution to 
the defense of the area. However, we help by supplying them 
with certain types of weapons, the cost of which is in our 
Mutual Security budget. 

We help to support West Berlin as a symbol of freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain. We are developing bases in Spain, 
and this involves substantial costs. We also think it prudent 
to help Yugoslavia, so long as it remains determined to main- 
tain genuine independence. It does not have the form of society 
that we like. But Marshal Tito defied Moscow and won out. 
And even though that struggle is today calmed, Yugoslavia 
provides a notable example of national independence in East- 
ern Europe. 
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This European aspect of the Mutual Security Program in- 
volves an estimated cost for next year of approximately $1 
billion. 

The expenditures I have described are designed to make 
secure, at minimum cost to us, countries whose safety is part 
of our own safety. The resultant widespread, interlocking sys- 
tem of security provides, as a valuable by-product, diversified 
locations around the globe from which we and our allies could 
strike back at an aggressor if he struck any of us. Diversifica- 
tion, in this respect, is immensely valuable; for launching 
facilities limited to a single area could be wiped out by an 
initial assault. Also, the present system enables less expensive 
planes with shorter range to carry out missions which otherwise 
would require far more costly planes. 

Thus, these expenditures serve our peace and our safety. 


ECONOMIC AID 


There remains about $700 million to be accounted for, or 
about 2% of our total peace insurance cost. This is so-called 
“economic aid.” The primary purpose is to help newly inde- 
pendent nations and less developed countries to maintain their 
independence, as against the plotting of International Com- 
munism. 

As the Caracas Resolution pointed out in relation to this 
hemisphere, if International Communism obtains control of 
the political institutions of any nation, that endangers peace 
and security elsewhere. This portion of the Mutual Security 
Program offsets efforts by hostile forces to expand their power 
by gaining new human and material resources, and new stra- 
tegic locations. But it has a broader justification. 

The United States has far and away the most highly de- 
veloped economy of any nation in the world. Our productivity 
almost equals that of all the rest of the world put together. 

Always the economically developed nations have helped less 
developed countries to develop. We were helped from Europe 
when we were beginning to develop this continent. That is a 
law of social life and we cannot violate it except at our peril. 

The burden on us is lessened by the fact that a considerable 
part of our economic assistance goes in the form of surplus 
agricultural products. Also, upwards of $200 million takes the 
form of repayable loans, not gifts. 

The importance of this economic part of our peace insurance 
policy is emphasized by the fact that the Soviet Union is now 
pushing its own interests by means of credits extended to other 
countries. 

The new Communist tactics make it more than ever impera- 
tive that we should continue, and perhaps enlarge, the eco- 
nomic phase of our Mutual Security Program. It would indeed 
be ironical if we should drop out of that field just at the time 
when the Soviet Union is moving into it. 

These programs which I have described—$36 billion, plus 
$3.3 billion, plus $700 million—make up the grand total of 
about $40 billion which is the annual cost of our peace insur- 
ance policy. As to the $36 billion spent on our own military 
establishment, there are differences of opinion as to how it 
shall be spent. But few deny that this much money should 
be spent. There is more controversy about the $4 billion which 
is used, in ways I have described, under our Mutual Security 
Program. 

I should like now to answer some questions about that. 


No “GIVEAWAY” 
First of all, is this a “give-away” program, whereby Ameri- 
cans are taxed merely to aid foreigners? 
Emphatically “no.” I hope what I have said already makes 
that clear. It is quite true that the Mutual Security money 
does help others. But no program can properly be labeled 
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“give-away” merely because it helps others. Often by helping 
others we help ourselves more effectively than we could do in 
any other way. That is the case with our Mutual Security 
Program. It makes our freedom safer by creating an environ- 
ment of freedom. The decisive reason for each item of expense 
is our own enlightened self-interest. 

Let me be specific and emphatic on this point of motivation 
—not a single dollar is sought for this program for any reason 
other than an American reason. Our nation has recognized, 
since its infancy, that liberty elsewhere was vital to our own 
peace and safety. When that liberty has been jeopardized by 
war, we have gone into war to save it. That is the most costly 
way to protect ourselves. We hope now to protect ourselves 
in less costly ways. That is the reason for our Mutual Security 
Program. 

Not BuyYING GRATITUDE 


Is our foreign aid wasted because the recipients are not 
grateful enough, or not subservient to our views? No, because 
we do not seek either gratitude or subservience. We know 
that gratitude can never be bought and we do not spend tax- 
payers’ money on the folly of such an effort. Neither do we 
seek or want subservience. Our policies command wide respect 
abroad, because of their intrinsic merit. But the success of our 
foreign aid program is to be tested, not by gratitude, not by 
subservience, but by whether it makes more vigorous the free- 
doms elsewhere that buttress the freedom of ourselves. By 
that test, our program works. 


AMOUNTS CLOSELY CALCULATED 


Another question is whether, assuming the need for a 
Mutua! Security Program, the amounts requested are reason- 
able? We believe they are reasonable. Of course no one can 
prove, in advance, that any given expenditure spells decisively 
the difference between increased peril and increased security, 
or between war and peace. If we gain security and peace, it 
can always be alleged that we could have got them more 
cheaply. And no one can prove the contrary. Only if there 
is failure can it be seen that we did not spend enough. Burt 
then it is too late. 

I can assure you that all of us who work on the Program are 
patriotically striving to serve this country and to keep the 
expenditures down to the lowest level consistent with our 
national interest. Our judgments are based on far-flung world- 
wide sources of information, which help us to judge the capab- 
ility and intentions of hostile elements throughout the world, 
and the resistant quality of friendly elements. There may be 
mistakes in judgment, and there is room for honest differences 
of opinion. But the operation is carefully conducted and re- 
viewed by many agencies of government and the final result 
as submitted to the Congress, reflects the best judgment of 
the President and the National Security Council. When dealing 
with the peace and security of this nation, it is risky to seek 
bargain-counter prices. Cut prices may not save money—except 
by increasing the risk of war. 


Is ADMINISTRATION EFFICIENT? 

Again it may be asked, is this money being spent efficiently? 
Does our outlay for peace and safety always make the target? 
The answer must be that there is a certain amount of wast- 
age. How much, I wonder, of the ammunition used in World 
War II hit its appointed target? Only a small percentage. But 
we did not on that account refuse to supply our fighting men 
with ammunition. A part of every program goes for naught. 
That is the price we pay for human frailties. We constantly 
strive for increased efficiency. But lack of perfect marksman- 
ship is no reason for denying the dollar ammunition needed 
to win the peace. 
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ARE LOCAL Forces NEEDED? 

Another question sometimes asked is, does not the deterrent 
striking power of the United States make local forces unneces- 
sary, so that their cost could be saved? Certainly our strategic 
power reduces the need for local forces. It would indeed be 
impractical to have local forces all around the orbit of the 
Soviet world sufficient to stop a large-scale attack wherever it 
might be mounted. But we cannot rely wholly on centrally 
located strategic power. Nations that are menaced feel an 
impelling need to be able to fight in their own defense. Indeed, 
if they did nor feel that way, support from us might not be 
merited or effective. Also, there needs to be loyal local strength 
to prevent subversion backed by International Communism. 

The deterrent to aggression is found, not only in our stra- 
tegic power, but in the knowledge that subversion cannot be 
easily achieved, and that an open armed attack would be met 
at once by brave and competent resistance. This, when rein- 
forced by treaty pledges of collective action, will assure con- 
sequences which no aggressor could control or limit. That 
knowledge is the great deterrent. 

This problem of balance between the strategic power of the 
U. S. A. and local power is admittedly difficult. Equally difh 
cult is the problem of balance between military and economic 
effort. These problems are constantly receiving the closest 
attention of the National Security Council. In each case, the 
balance is subject to adjustment in the light of changing con 
ditions. 

Is THERE AN END? 

Finally, it will be asked, will this cost go on forever? Can 
we see no end to this gigantic expenditure, totaling about $40 
billion a year, as the cost of our peace insurance policy? 

The answer is that so long as the danger persists, for so 
long must we pay to combat that danger. 

The Soviet rulers are engaged in a gigantic effort to build 
up their military establishment and to extend the area of their 
dominance. They maintain a military establishment approx: 
mately comparable to our own and spare no cost in striving to 
excel us. They give military aid to Communist China and to 
their Eastern European satellite allies. This is measured in 
terms of billions of dollars. They now woo free nations by 
offers of credit for economic and military goods. Credits total 
ing nearly $500 million have already been concluded and sev 
eral hundred more million have been offered. They devote 
about $500 million a year to foreign propaganda 

The Soviet Union is spending, for military and foreign 
policy purposes hostile to us, about 20% of the gross product 
of the Soviet nation. So long as this is going on we may have 
to spend about 10% of our gross national product, as we 
are now doing, for peace insurance purposes. 

We can do so while at the same time raising our living 
standards. The demonstration of that fact has had a potent 
influence on the international scene 

Never will a responsible Administration put its faith in 
protestations of peace and good will that have no dependable 
foundation, or expose the nation to being isolated in the world, 
or deny it the retaliatory facilities needed to deter surprise 
attack. 

But there are signs that a new day may be dawning. The 
Soviet rulers now profess to renounce the doctrine that violence 
is a necessary part of their foreign policy. They are debasing 
Stalin, who for 25 years was treated as a demigod. Writings 
of his, which for 25 years formed the Communist creed, are 
now withdrawn from circulation. This year, for the first time 
since the Bolshevik Revolution, the Christian Bible is being 
printed and sold in Russia. The Russian people are getting 
more personal security, and labor is getting increased freedom 
of choice. 
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Obviously, there is a rising demand on the part of the cap- 
tive nations to have more independence, and on the part of 
the subject people, within and without Russia, to have more 
freedom from fear, and to enjoy more of the fruits of their 
labor instead of having those fruits diverted to serve policies 
of aggrandizement. This popular demand must be broad in 
scope and intense in degree. Only that can explain the extra- 
ordinary exertions being made by the Soviet rulers to make it 
seem that they are offering a change. Out of all of this there 
may come—not this year, or next year, but some year—a 
government which is responsive to the just aspirations of the 
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people and which renounces expansionist goals. : 

Enough is happening to make us confident that if we remain 
strong, if we support freedom and make evident the blessings 
of liberty, that policy will prevail. 

The time will never come when we can safely stop planning 
and working for peace, and making sacrifices for peace. But 
we can see that, if we remain steadfast, the time may come 
when the danger will be much less and when the cost can be 
correspondingly reduced. Until that time is here, the clear 
course of patriotic duty is to hold fast that which has proved 
good. 


A FEW CRITICAL REMARKS 
By F. VAN LANGENHOVE, Permanent Representative of Belgium to the United Nations 


Delivered at the Institute on World Organization, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1956 


national problems a place of prominence equal to the one 
that colonialism has recently acquired. Few words, at the 
same time, are in greater need of being clarified. 

What strikes first about the word Colonialism is the extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas to which it is leading. 

Let us take, for example, one way of using it in this country 
which is somewhat puzzling for European minds. In Mr. 
Truman's Memoirs, I read that “America fought her own war 
of liberation against Colonialism and shall always regard with 
sympathy and understanding the desire of people everywhere 
to be free of colonial bondage.” More recently, an eminent 
American statesman was reported to have said something along 
the same line, namely “that the U. S. and Indonesia had both 
been victims of Colonialism and that therefore the two coun- 
tries were linked with a bond of common understanding.” 

Ir would seem that colonialism in Indonesia in 1947-48 
had little in common with colonialism in America in 1775-76, 
two centuries earlier. For Indonesia it meant European rule on 
a native Indonesian population. For the U. S. it meant the 
rule of a British monarch on British settlers who branded 
him as a despot, without the native population intervening 
at all save as a hostile element. In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the British are referred to as “our British brethren” and 
the native population as “the merciless Indian savages.” The 
independence that was declared was surely not the independ- 
ence of these “merciless Indian savages,” but that of the de- 
scendants of the British conquerors and colonists. The “Indian 
savages” were taken under “guardianship” by the new inde- 
pendent State, and with what degree of colonialism is not for 
me to say. 

A similar remark can be made about the independence of 
the Latin-American countries. It resulted from a monarchial 
and constitutional crisis that had been caused in Europe, in 
the Iberian Peninsula, by Napoleon's conquests. This has been 
stated very clearly by my eminent colleague, Ambassador 
Victor Belaunde of Peru, in his admirable book on Bolivar: 
‘The activity of Napoleon in the Iberian Peninsula, invading 
Portugal and dethroning the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, pro- 
duced two effects: the removal of the reigning house of Por- 
tugal to Brazil and the outbreak of the national revolution in 
Spain. The independence of Brazil was a consequence of the 
first, the Hispano-American revolution of the second . . . The 
first is the importation of a dynasty; the second is the extension 
to the new world of a national and democratic revolution.” 
Quoting Alberdi, Ambassador Belaunde puts it in a nutshell: 


fs: words enjoy nowadays in the discussions on inter- 


“The revolution in America was only another phase of the 
Spanish revolution.” 

As a matter of fact, the Low Countries revolted also, in 
the 16th century, against the rule of their Spanish king. Bel- 
gium did the same at the end of the 17th century, against the 
rule of the Austrian Emperor; in 1830, against the rule of the 
Dutch king—and what was at stake was “the relationship of 
man to the State.” It never occurred to the Belgians that, in 
so doing, they were fighting “colonialism.” 

Why is the meaning of colonialism so confused? Because 
in this word we have what Freud would have called a complex: 
it corresponds to an association of mental images having a high 
emotional potential. 

In international debates, this word acts as a stimulus and 
provokes identical stereotyped reactions am ag the Latin- 
American and Afro-Asiatic nations. 

They obey the solidarity they feel as nations which came 
into existence through a revolution, for other nations striving 
in the same way for their independence. 

In the psychological warfare in which we have now been 
engaged for several years, the potentialities of the word are 
used in order to achieve concrete results and promote concrete 
interests. 

For the U.SS.R., this just means to carry out the strategy 
suggested by Lenin some 40 years ago with the purpose of 
mobilizing the masses of Asia and Africa in support of the 
proletarian revolution. 

For the Arab countries, it means bringing pressure on France 
in order to help the independence movement in North Africa 
and to extend the realm of the “Arab nation” to the Atlantic. 

For Indonesia, it means bringing pressure on the Netherlands 
in order to achieve the acquisition of New Guinea. And so on. 

This state of affairs is not without danger. 

The tour made by Bulganin and Khrushchev in Asia last 
fall has shown how efficiently they could use the colonialistic 
complex. At the same time. the crisis brought about by the 
Algerian question has shown how it could weaken NATO and 
impair the functioning of the U.N. 

Confused as is the meaning of colonialism, one thing is 
nevertheless certain, this meaning is derogatory: France, Great 
Britain or even little Belgium are branded as colonialists, and 
the United States is indicted for being allied with these 
colonialists. 

Now, some clarification of the concept of colonialism has 
been brought abour last year at the Bandung Conference. 
According to its final communiqué, what is meant by coloniai- 
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ism is foreign domination and exploitation. The Russian neo- 
colonialism having been brought into the debate, it was speci- 
fied that colonialism should be condemned “in all its manifes- 
tations.” This is surely a point to be kept in mind. We should 
in effect recall, just as an example of the complexity of the 
question, that, quite apart from Russian neo-colonialism, in- 
deed in one of the most enlightened and democratic States of 
Asia, there are, at this very moment, ethnic minorities strenu- 
ously claiming their independence and even fighting for it. 

Leaving quite apart the question whether independence has 
been rightly or wrongly denied to these minorities, an indis- 
putable fact remains: here are peoples who are kept against 
their will under the rule of the States concerned. We may 
well ask, therefore, whether the Bandung definition should not 
apply to such cases. 

For small countries like Belgium, the question is relatively 
simple. Being a realistic people, few Belgians in their good 
senses would dream of trying to rule a huge country like the 
Congo against the will of the majority of the population. We 
have undertaken to develop self-government and we mean it. 
As it was stated by the Belgian Minister of Colonies over ten 
years ago, Belgium understands her guardianship over the 
population of the Congo as being of a dynamic nature, not 
static, which means that it should gradually lead to the 
emancipation of her wards. The pace used towards achieving 
this end will depend namely on the spreading of education in 
all its various branches: general, technical, political. 

As far as exploitation is concerned, from the time when 
Belgium took over responsibility, half a century ago, one of 
the principal aims of our policy has been the thorough elim- 
ination of exploitation. 

We are thus in full agreement with the Bandung powers 
for condemning the domination and exploitation of native 
populations. 

We also agree that colonialism should be condemned in all 
its manifestations. But having said that, we see no reason to 
exclude from such a condemnation the Afro-Asiatic and 
American manifestations of colonialism. In other words, colon- 
ialism should be condemned wherever it exists. 

Nobody would deny that its worst manifestations took place 
in the colonies of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
But they do not suddenly disappear with the accession of a 
colony to independence. History shows that in many cases the 
lot of the aboriginal populations did not at all improve when 
colonies became independent States under the rule of white 
settlers or of the more civilized class or race of the country. 
The American countries which, during recent years, have done 
so much for their indigenous populations, know that very well: 
it has been said repeatedly by their statesmen and experts in 
the strongest words. One of the most outstanding among them, 
Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of the Interamerican Indian In- 
stitute, stated in a speech in 1954 at the third Interamerican 
Indian Congress in La Paz that “the independence movement 
favored mainly the creoles, who continued the colonial system 
in essence and in many details despite their good intentions.” 
A few years ago, he went so far as to say that, “with few 
exceptions, the majority of the Indians of the continent live 
in conditions of material and intellectual inferiority which 
are a disgrace to humanity. Until the people of America come 
to a realization of the magnitude and importance of the Indian 
problem, the thirty or more millions of aboriginal population 
will continue to live as outcasts, resentful of their condition 
and constituting a potential threat of revolution.” 

With the assistance of the States concerned, the International 
Labor Organization published, two years ago, a seven hundred 
page study of the living and working conditions of the in- 
digenous populations of the independent countries of America, 
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Asia and Africa. I would like to make a few quotations from 
its findings: “As a rule the living standard of the aboriginal 
populations in independent countries is extremely low, and in 
the great majority of cases is considerably lower than that 
of the most needy layers of the non-indigenous population . . . 
With few exceptions, they remain considerably below the most 
elementary educational and health requirements.” 

In agreement with the Ad Hoc Committee set up by the 
United Nations to study the question of slavery, it describes 
various forms of servitude which still exist in several of these 
regions. It lists at the same time several aboriginal populations 
in the course of complete extinction. 

Last year, the Peruvian Government had to intervene by 
decree in order to free 12,000 Indians who were—I quote from 
the decree—"“subjected to forced labor and to personal serv 
ices” on one of the large estates in the Department of Ancash 
According to the latest information published in the Lima 
papers, the liberation of these 12,000 Indians has not yet been 
achieved. 

In all fairness, it should be stressed that the countries con 
cerned are eager to remedy the abuses of which the aborigines 
are victims on their territories. 

The question of international action to protect these abor 
iginal populations has been put on the agenda of the Interna 
tional Labor Conference which will meet next June in Geneva 
It should be mentioned, to the credit of the American and 
Asian countries concerned, that this decision was taken as a 
matter of urgency on a unanimous proposal made by a Com 
mittee of Experts from these countries. In the pertinent report 
of the International Labor Office, thirty-seven independent 
countries of America, Asia and Africa are listed and their 
aboriginal populations are estimated to reach a total between 
50 and 70 million, without taking into account Soviet Russia 
and China for which official data are probably not available 

The action undertaken by the International Labor Organiza 
tion is thus of great significance. This action is all the mor 
gratifying that the situation within the scope of the United 
Nations Organization can hardly be considered as satisfactory 
Owing to a restrictive interpretation given to the relevant 
provisions of the Charter by most member States, the aborig: 
nal populations in independent countries of America, Asia and 
Africa have been denied the guarantees set forth in Chapter 
XI for the populations who have not yet attained a full meas 
ure of self-government. As a consequence. the tribesmen of 
Liberia, for instance, no longer enjoy the same guarantees as 
the tribesmen of the Congo, as was the case under the Cove 
nant of the League of Nations. 

Here we should pause for a moment for we are in the midst 
of perplexing contradictions. 

What are the aborigines whose problems have been put on 
the agenda of the International Labor Conference as the result 
of an “awarness of the urgent need for international! action 
to protect and integrate those populations’? 

According to the definition proposed by the 1.L.O., they are 
the descendants of peoples who inhabited the country at the 
time of conquest or colonialization, who lead a tribal or semi 
tribal existence, who are governed by special legislation. Is it 
not obvious that these are populations who, in the words of 
Chapter XI of the Charter “have not yet attained a full meas 
ure of self-government”? 

What is the purpose of the policy followed by the interested 
States and contemplated by the I.L.O. as a matter to be dealt 
with by the next International Conference? It is to ensure just 
treatment of those populations, their protection against abuses 
their political, economic, social and educational advancement 
This is, in the Charter’s own words, the object of Chapter XI 
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They are nevertheless denied the benefit of the guarantees 
provided for in Chapter XL The protection which is deemed 
urgently necessary in the LL.O. is deemed unnecessary in the 
U.N.O. The conditions described by the International Labor 
Organization, and particularly those relating to the exploita- 
tion of aboriginal] ‘populations, would seem to fall well within 
the scope of colonialism, as defined by the Bandung Confer- 
ence. Nevertheless, they are not considered to be of interna- 
tional concern under the Charter of the U.N.O. while they are 
so considered under the Constitution of the L.L.O. 

As was stated at Bandung, colonialism should be condemned 
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“in all its manifestations”. This being so, it cannot be just a 
problem for France, Great Britain and a few other Western 
countries. Ir is also a problem of the highest significance for 
some fifty to seventy million aborigines living in many inde- 
pendent countries of America, Asia and Africa. 

If anticolonialism were understood no longer in a narrow 
way but with its full meaning, and if accordingly a more gen- 
erous interpretation were given to Chapter XI of the Charter, 
discussions would proceed with much more objectivity and less 
acrimony. Let us all be genuine and broad-minded anticolonial- 
ists. Ir would be to the benefit of the people concerned. 


A New Phase of the East-West Conflict 


FREE EUROPE MUST HAVE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC UNITY 
By KONRAD ADENAUER, Federal Chancellor of West Germany 


Delwered at Yale Unwersity Commencement, New Haven, Connecticut, June 11, 1956 


look upon it as a great honor that Yale University today 

has awarded me the honorary degree of Doctor of 

Laws 

Ir is a great distinction to receive an honorary degree 
from Yale, in particular. | am especially happy to be able 
to speak at one of the most venerable abodes of American 
intellectual life 

Let me avail myself of this opportunity to thank your 
university for having cultivated—in pursuit of its noble 
ideal of education—the study of German letters even in a 
dark age. A number of scholars of German origin hold high 
academic degrees from your university and the Goethe col- 
lection of the Yale library is considered one of the best, if 
not the best outside Germany. It is, therefore, only an 
inadequate expression of our thanks that the German Federal 
Government has made available two scholarships for students 
of this university in the next academic year. In addition, the 
Federal Government of Germany decreed 75 sponsorships 
for American students that will admit these students to any 
German university without cost to them for the academic 
year of 1957. We intend to transform this in future into a 
permanent institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you will now expect me to make 
some comments on the political situation as it appears to 
German eyes. Subject to the qualification that discussion of 
this broad subject within the compass of a short address is 
bound to remain sketchy, I would like to say this: it seems 
that we find ourselves at present in a new phase of the great 
conflict between East and West. The present leaders of the 
Soviet Union have pushed from his throne—after his death, 
it is to be noted—Stalin, the exponent of the policy of cruel 
hardship, of intimidation, of threat and violence,—they 
have struck a fresh note. 

It is undeniable that they are making an impression 
thereby on some people. We cannot tell with certainty the 
reasons which led them to disavow Stalinism but one thing 
can be said with assurance: there are no signs to indicate 
that the disavowal of Stalinism means the acceptance of those 
spiritual principles which are the foundation of the Free 
World. Instead, there are only new forms and methods used 
by a new, more dexterous leadership in the Kremlin in order 
to achieve the old objectives of the Bolshevik regime—the 
domination of the world by communism—more surely and 
with fewer sacrifices. 

All the free nations are faced here with a question of the 
utmost importance, with the question: Is an umarmed peace 


possible? For the German people this question has special 
significance. Because of their geographic situation they are 
neighbors of Soviet power,—by the Iron Curtain they are 
cut into two parts. Consequently they are especially disposed, 
perhaps, to place their hopes in a change of Soviet policy 
which would achieve the redemption of 17 million Germans 
of the Soviet zone from enslavement. Therefore, they are 
particularly ready to welcome with pleasure any evidence of 
a genuine change of mind in the leadership of the Soviet 
Union. But our own experiences have been too bitter and 
we have seen too clearly the meaning of communism, the 
methods it uses, and the diabolic skill with which its 
propaganda operates not to react to the latest events in 
Moscow with the utmost scepticism. 

One thing, I believe, is certain—and this was also clearly 
borne out by the 20th party congress in Moscow: The 
leaders of the Soviet Union continue to believe that capitalism 
is doomed to destruction and their aim is to make com- 
munism the dominant power in the world. The theory of 
“peaceful co-existence” currently being advanced by them 
does not by any means signify that they are prepared to 
respect the ideology of the West or even its continued 
existence. As far as the Soviets are concerned, “peaceful 
co-existence”"—which they had used advantageously before— 
is merely another tactical phase in their campaign to weaken 
the cohesion of the free world and to improve their own 
position. In line with their goal, they are addressing them- 
selves at present chiefly to the Asian-African nations. 

So far, I think, the men in the Kremlin still owe us proof 
that they are ready also in their policy towards the free 
nations to act in accordance with their repudiation of Stalin. 
So far we have heard words but not seen any deeds. We have 
not seen any significant corrections of the most flagrant 
manifestations of Stalin's imperialism. Even the allies of the 
Soviet Union are still denied those rights to which the 
Soviet Union, by signing the charter of the United Nations, 
pledged itself. In this connection I recall to you Article II, 
paragraph 4, of the Charter and would ask you to compare 
the principles laid down there with the reality as it exists 
in Eastern and Central Europe.* 


*The text of this paragraph of the charter reads as follows: “All 
members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations.” 
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The men in the Kremlin are still not prepared to remove 
the main causes of the tension in the world. They also refuse 
to make any real concessions on the German issue—for 
example. In fact, with regard to the German issue, Mr. 
Khrushchev expressed himself more ruthlessly to French 
Premier Mollet and French Foreign Minister Pineau during 
their visit to Moscow when he stated that he would rather 
have 17 millions Germans on his side than a re-united neutral 
Germany. Can you think of a more emphatic endorsement of 
brute force? I beg you, ladies and gentlemen, to consider 
the German question, the question of German re-unification 
not only as a German right but also as a question of natural 
law. The question of German re-unification is the pivot on 
which European stability hinges and, consequently, world 
peace depends. Khrushchev quite evidently also sees it in 
that light. 

Throughout the world the Soviets aggravate existing 
conflicts and endeavor to undermine the West's position in 
an unscrupulous manner. Their course seems clear to me: 
They want to lull the vigilance of the free world and to weaken 
its readiness to defend itself. Above all, however, they want 
to smash first the mighty protective shield of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and to drive the United States 
from Europe so that Europe will fall like a ripe fruit into the 
Soviet lap and through its industrial potential and the skill 
of its people will lend the Soviets decisive superiority over 
the United States. 

I consider the new tactics of the Soviet Union more 
dangerous than the former aggressive conduct since it plays 
upon the longing for peace which lives in all men. 

What, then, can the West do, what can we all do in this 
situation? I think it is the task of the responsible statesmen 
and of all the peoples of our free world to insure that the 
Soviet scheme does not succeed. First this requires one thing: 
We must on no account relax even one moment in our 
vigilance. 

It is undeniable that recently the cohesion of the West 
has weakened and that there are clear indications of a lack 
of coordination in its foreign policy. Fortunately, the West 
possesses a great and strong organization which has so far 
deterred the Soviet Union from an attack. I refer to NATO 
which was established at a time when the danger of a hot 
war existed. This danger is not at present acute because the 
Kremlin hopes to achieve world domination through the slow 
undermining of the West. The new task is now to prevent 
this break-up of the West. For this purpose, too, NATO— 
further developed—is the proper instrument. 

To my mind one cannot very well pursue an agreed military 
policy towards a nation without having, at the same time, 
maximum conformity in foreign policy aims in respect to 
that nation. The West must not let the Soviets believe that 
while it does pursue a common military policy it is, on the 
other hand, possible for every single NATO member to 
pursue its own foreign policy—free from all restrictions— 
in relation to the Soviet Union. The mere impression that 
that is so must be avoided. The Soviet leaders live, after all, 
by the hope that the alliance of the free nations will, in the 
end, be torn by such deep dissensions as to let final success 
drop into the Soviet lap, as it were. 

The utmost vigilance and justified distrust towards the 
policy of the Soviet Union does not, however, exclude the 
necessity for the West to be ready at all times to re-examine 
its policy to make sure it corresponds to developments in 
world policy. Thus, it is our duty to watch constantly for 
indications of a genuine change of mind and a genuine 
readiness for understanding on the part of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The path we are following in 
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common has so far, in principle, proved to be correct. We 
must continue this path unwaveringly and no Soviet smile, 
however enticing, should tempt us to relax in our common 
efforts before the Soviet side has shown concrete proof of a 
change of mind,—especially with regard to its attitude to 
other nations oppressed by it. 

An essential contribution towards the maintenance of 
peace must be made by the free nations of Europe. It cannot 
be denied that, as the immediate threat of war receded in 
Europe, a selfish way of looking at national interests threatens 
to spread once more. In spite of this we can state that, 
through the work of the OEEC and of the Coal and Steel 
Community, through the admission of the Federal Republic 
to NATO, and through the establishment of the West Euro- 
pean Union, a degree of political cooperation has been 
achieved in free Europe from which point the work of the 
political unification of the old continent can be successfully 
carried on. 

The concept that the states of free Europe must join in 
a political and economic unit is a positive result of the last 
war. Many millions of Europeans, especially also in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, have been imbued with this 
idea and it is the guiding principle of the foreign policy of 
the German Federal Government. The freedom,—the very 
existence of Europe depend more than ever on Europe's 
ability to realize this concept. Disrupted and disunited Europe 
must sooner or later succumb to the power threatening the 
continent. Europe, however, can survive the difficulr and 
protracted period of growing together only if the United 
States of America continues to maintain its strong protection 
of the old continent. It gave me great pleasure, therefore, 
that the United States recently demonstrated once again its 
readiness to do so and its undiminished interest in the 
creation of a united and free Europe. President Eisenhower 
told Baylor University in Texas on May 25th that the 
United States was patient in this matter. I know how difficult 
this waiting must be for you as American citizens and what 
annoyance the Europeans’ slowness must cause you. In spite 
of all the impatience which you might feel, may your great 
people always realize that by defending in Europe the moral 
and spiritual values of the West as a whole they are also 
defending themselves. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is prepared to make 
every possible contribution towards the creation of a united 
Europe, and I think, when you study the years since 1949, 
you will find that we have, indeed, achieved quite a few things 
in this field. In this context a good relationship between Ger 
many and France appears to us to be the nucleus of any 
European integration. Since the establishment of the Federal 
Republic we have worked with all our strength to improve 
this relationship and our efforts are bearing fruit. For 
example, look at the way in which our two countries during 
the lase few months have dealt dispassionately and con 
structively with the thorny question of the Saar 

I think I can say that without the European policy pursued 
by Germany and France this difficult problem could never 
have been mastered in the way it was. Negotiations with 
M. Mollet and M. Pineau at Luxembourg on June 4th have 
strengthened again my conviction of the power and the force 
of the European idea. The policy of European integration 
has put on an entirely new basis our relations with those of 
our neighbors who enjoy the blessing of freedom. With many 
of them we cooperate most intimately today in all kinds 
of European organizations—for the benefit of all of us 
Although only eleven years have passed since the end of the 
last war, we are joined through a military defense alliance 
with several of our neighbors. Within the framework of 
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the West European Union and the NATO—this seems to 
me a fact of particular importance—we are linked for the 
first time in our history—through a partnership which is 
of the greatest value to us—to that European power with 
which you have special ties: with Britain! As a result of 
this policy, a great deal has been achieved in an amazingly 
short period to overcome old disputes and conflicts. 

Let me add a few words on the question of Germany's 
reunification—better, on the question of the liberation of 
17,000,000 Germans in the Eastern zone. It is not only a 
question concerning the Germans, not only a question of 
right, not only a question of the obligation of the four 
victorious powers to bring about reunification in peace and 
freedom. In the course of the last few years’ developments it 
has become a European question, a question of great im- 
portance in world politics. 

The control of Germany by the Soviet Union, the exercise 
of Soviet influence on Germany would mean a shift of 
power in the world in favor of the Soviet Union which would 
threaten the whole world, and also you in the United States. 

Unification remains a question of common concern both 
to the German people and to the Four Powers who have 
undertaken to bring it about. We are most grateful to the 
Western Powers for the attitude which they have adopted 
on this question. They have stated again and again that 
reunification of Germany in freedom and liberty constitutes 
one of the most important elements of a genuine easing of 
rension and that the implementation of any general dis- 
armament—in which they are most interested—is not con- 
ceivable without simultaneous progress towards reunification 
of Germany. 

As regards the German attitude, it is clear: We shall 
stand by the obligations which we have assumed. In particular, 
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this concerns also the German contribution to the defense of 
the free world. In spite of great psychological difficulties 
confronting us after two world wars with disastrous con- 
sequences for the German people and after complete demili- 
tarization, the plans made by NATO and by the German 
Federal Government regarding the establishment of German 
forces will be carried out. The announcement of a reduction 
in the Soviet armed forces will have no repercussions on our 
defense efforts. Germany wants to be and will remain a 
reliable partner of the west. 

I have referred to the necessity for the West to remain 
vigilant and not to relax in its defense efforts although the 
conflict in which we find ourselves cannot be won by military 
means alone. This is the reason for my reference to the 
absolute need for strengthening the West's political co- 
operation with regard to the Soviet Union. The maintenance 
of the defensive strength of the West, however, is the first 
and most indispensable condition for the maintenance of 
peace and freedom in the world. 

The German people in the West and the East are imbued 
with profound longing for this peace and this freedom. This 
German people does not want any political adventures in 
the East. The German Federal Government, therefore, will 
continue the straight course of its policy pursued so far 
which, I am sure, will bring us the reunification of Germany. 
For this the Federal Government and the German people 
need also in the future the confidence and trust of their allies. 

President Griswold, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to 
end by assuring you of my firm conviction that in the 
struggle between totalitarian oppression and free self- 
determination of the peoples a vigilant and united West, 
upholding its spiritual and moral values, can never be defeated. 

I thank you. 
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YMBIOSIS is defined in Webster as “The Living 
together, in more or less intimate association, or even 
close union, of two dissimilar organisms. In a broad 

sense the term includes parasitism. There can be antagonistic 
symbiosis, in which association is disadvantageous or destruc- 
tive to one of the organisms. But ordinarily in symbiosis the 
association is advantageous, or often necessary to one or both 
and not harmful to either.” 

The word “symbiosis” deserves to be better known in a 
country like Canada. For us it has special meanings and 
applications. Our history, the great distances separating areas 
of quite different resources and occupations, have produced 
for racial, language, religious and economic groups, interests 
that could easily become opposed to one another, thus 
weakening our country. Our objective should be to develop 
advantageous symbiosis. Talking here today I shall deal only 
with the most important economic associations which we 
can improve. 

Perhaps some of us in the West have taken too seriously 
the atmosphere, mental attitude, and text of speeches before 
important commercial organizations, Briefs before Royal 
Commissions, and resultant newspaper reports and editorials, 
which seem to emphasize cleavage rather than symbiosis. 


Some of these views appear to deserve discussion, a 
presentation of another side of the case, inspired perhaps by 
an outlook that comes naturally to primary producers. 

For the purposes of this talk, primary products are those 
that compete without aid or subsidy in world markets. Their 
production rises and falls in volume directly and quickly 
according to world market demand. Their prices depend upon 
the world competition they must meet in those other coun- 
tries, where they are sold in important volume. Secondary 
products of Canada do not depend upon export markets. If 
they depend upon tariff to hold all or a portion of the market 
in the country in which they are made, it is obvious that 
they cannot stand up to competition in outside countries. 
Service industries, as the name indicates, do not manufacture, 
but provide governmental, merchant, supply, transport and 
professional services to all the population. 

Dealing only with economic aspects, we in Canada, 
whether we know it or not, are living in three most im- 
portant symbiotic associations — 

The living together of primary and secondary producers 

The living together of Canada and the Sterling area 

The living together of Canada and the United States. 
Discussing these in the order named, I shall set forth my 
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views On some important factors of each. 

In every stage of Canadian history and in every part of 
Canada, some primary industry established the first beach 
head, provided the first employment, the first earnings, and 
thus made it possible for secondary and service industries 
to begin existence and later to prosper. The primary in- 
dustries, first furs, second the forests of the Atlantic seaboard 
and St. Lawrence drainage, thirdly fisheries, fourthly farms, 
fifthly mines, brought population to Canada. In the wake 
of population, thus attracted and employed, came govern- 
ments, roads, communications, settlements, railroads, secondary 
manufacturing and service occupations. In the few instances 
where the local primary industry failed, the population waned 
or withdrew. 

This pattern was repeated across Canada. After three 
hundred years of pioneering, our frontier is even now being 
pushed northward by exploration for and development of 
primary products from Newfoundland to the Pacific Ocean. 

This aggressive development of primary products is the 
oxygen of life for Canada. So long as success follows the 
efforts of primary producers: 

New population occupies strategic points, in an otherwise 
vacant land—most important when over one billion 
people in densely populated countries are “bursting 
at the seams”; 

Roads, railroads, communication systems join the country 
together; 

Winning, processing, transporting, and marketing the 
goods create a high type of permanent employment, 
where previously there was unpopulated wilderness. 
Development of these raw material resources creates 
the most active demand Canada has ever seen for 
a wide range of University graduates and highly 
skilled specialists; 

There is an easing of one of Canada’s great handicaps, 
the high per capita cost of government and communi- 
cations; 

Our export trade is further strengthened. Primary 
products from forest, fisheries, farms, mines, con- 
stitute about 95% of Canada’s export trade—supplied 
in the following proportions: Forests 35%, minerals 
31%, farms 24%, and other primary products 
10%. 

This all adds up to booming prosperity. Within this 
prosperity the secondary and service industries have benefitted 
mightily. They all are protected by tariff and geography. 
Few if any of them contribute to the export trade by which 
Canada pays her bills. They, therefore, are dependent upon 
the wages, other earnings, and capital brought to Canada 
by the success of the primary industries. 

The world market for Canada’s primary products has been 
at times unstable. If again the demand should shrink, causing 
decline in volume and fall in prices, the secondary manu- 
facturers and service industries will learn who “buttered their 
bread and baked their cake”. 

It has been wise to attract and to maintain by some tariff 
protection these secondary industries. They round out our 
communities and national life. They add to our skills and 
ability to maintain and expand the equipment we use 
throughout our country. They do not add to our wealth to the 
degree they would have us believe, because they charge above 
world prices for their products; thus, they are an expense 
to the wage earner, to the primary producer. 

A few instances, chosen from very many available, will 
show you what I mean: 
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Higher 

Cost in Cost m by 
Pulp Mill Vancouver Seattle % 
Blow Tank $ 58,000 $ 43,500 33 
Recovery Boiler 928,000 760,000 22 
Evaporator 267,000 191,000 39 
Pulp Washer 170,000 126,000 35 
Chipper 105,000 78,000 35 
Boiler 255,000 210,000 21 
Structural Steel 15 
Gravel Truck Tire 354 265 33 
Employees’ Goods 
Vacuum Cleaner 104 70 49 
Coffeemaker 55 32 72 
Shirt 5 4 25 
Electric range 230 150 53 
Refrigerator 650 510 27 
TV 210 120 75 
Washing Machine 229 170 34 
Chainsaw 220 192 14 
Power Mower 134 91 47 
Outboard Motor 436 376 16 
Hide-a-bed 279 179 56 
Margarine—2-lb. 61c-65c 39c-S3c 2-55-22 
Tomato Juice (2—14oz.) 99 79¢ 25 
Grant Toothpaste 69c 49c 40 


Flash Light Batteries 20c 2 for 25c 60 


The comparative prices | have mentioned above for 
consumer goods were carefully taken by experts during the 
same week. Some are for identical articles, others for similar 
articles. 

The higher cost of capital equipment in Canada than in 
the United States causes pulp and paper mills to cost about 
15% more here. Such an extra cost is a handicap which 
probably applies to other large new ventures. 

The higher costs in Canada are explained as due to Tariff, 
some difference in taxation, small production runs, and extra 
cost of distribution. Any higher price for supplies increases 
the cost of producing crops, fish, lumber, pulp, newsprint, or 
minerals. It is dangerous to increase the cost of producing 
and getting to the port of exit, those commodities on which 
our country is built. Therefore, on behalf of the safety of 
Canada’s greatest assets, her primary industries, any proposed 
tariff increases should be resisted strongly. Some who want 
a higher tariff may think that a little more “milk could be 
taken from the cow” and no one would feel it. This is 
sophistry but not justice or realism. 

Governments find it difficult to decide how much tariff 
protection is needed or can safely be permitted. Sir John 
A. MacDonald, of great experience in these matters, said in 
the House of Commons that the claimants for tariff reminded 
him of the Indian squaw who sagely reflected about whiskey, 
"A little too much is just enough”. 

It is unfortunate for some parts of Canada, but unavoidable 
that tariff bears heaviest on those persons and industries who 
are farthest from the central region, where Canadian factories 
are most concentrated. British Columbia buys 60% to 70% 
of its supplies from Ontario and Quebec. Furthermore, tariff 
adds most to the cost of goods where sales taxes are heaviest 
These facts should be some deterrent against further tariff 
increases. 

There seems to be no great pressure by primary producers 
to reduce tariffs, unless there is the odd case where the pro 
prietor of an infant industry has outgrown te need of such 
cash help from his customers. 

It is astonishing and disconcerting to learn that additional! 
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tariff is sought by the few in the group constituting a large 
Canadian industry, whose most recent annual reports show 
that behind the present tariff protection they made a com- 
bined profit before depreciation and taxes of $106 millions 
Their customers, would be justified in considering who should 
decide how high a tariff should be, the seller or the buyer. 

Many producers of primary goods do not sympathize with 
efforts to restrict trade between Canadian ports to Canadian 
built and registered ships. We believe our use of Canadian 
canals, coastal and inland waterways should not be made more 
costly by extending any form of protection to special interests. 
The fact that our products are bulky exaggerates the effect of 
higher freight costs. 

One recent very important result of the past decade's great 
expansion in primary production has gone unnoticed— 

If anyone had said 70 years ago 
we could not sell our wheat—who would have believed it? 
anyone had said 10 years ago 
from the next few crops we could 
accumulate one billion bushels of 
unsold wheat and still be 
prosperous—who would have believed it? 
anyone had said 10 years ago 
we could do all! this and still enlarge 
our exports and grow in prosperity 

—who would have believed it? 
anyone had said 10 years ago 
that failing to sell our billion 
bushels of wheat our 
secondary and service industries 
would greatly grow in prosperity 
-who would have believed it? 
Nevertheless, these things have happened. 

The foregoing accomplishments by Canada prove the great 
strength arising from a diversity of primary industries. We are 
fortunate that our country produces such a range of valuable 
commodities needed by the world. The great expansion of the 
other primary industries during what amounted almost to an 
embargo on our customary export sales of farm products 
enabled Canada to carry the load of unsold agricultural sur- 
pluses without producing a nationwide depression. 

Some Canadians, by calling those of us who are engaged 
in primary occupations “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” imply that we are second-class citizens, performing 
functions for which perhaps someone should apologize. In 
Toronto, called the “Godly City,” everyone must know the 
source of that occupational category: About the year 1407 
B. C., Joshua and the Princes of his Israelite congregation, 
having been grossly deceived by the inhabitants of Gibeon, 
decided concerning the Gibeonites—"“We will even let them 
live, but let them be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to all the congregation.” The analogy is plain—if the second- 
ary industries are allowed to make the rules, the primary 
industries will be allowed to live and to continue the necessary 
and fundamental services of providing income and the other 
necessities of life for all Canadians. 

Some very foolish ideas have been made public recently 
advocating the limitation of export of our primary products. 
Exactly what products are to be included in the proposed 
prohibitions is not defined, but the context points to iron ore, 
aluminum ingots, zinc, blister copper, oil, gas, lumber, pulp, 
and newsprint. Deciding whose products should be refused 
export permits, would bring on the greatest battle Canada 
has seen 

Sample proposals are— 

(1) Don’t sell raw material to the United States unless we 
get those tariff decreases some of us want. 


— 
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Possible answers: 

How do we manage the discrimination involved in refusing 
to sell to our largest customer while selling to other countries? 

We have depended for generations upon raw materials from 
the United States and other countries. We still do for many 
products: tin, chromium, manganese, tungsten, many other 
essential metals; also rubber, cotton, and wool. All our 
aluminum is from imported bauxite. Much of our industry is 
based on imported fuels and ore. 

We would be the sufferers in such a trade war. We possess 
no monopolies. We would drive our best customers to develop 
supplies from other countries and commit themselves thereto. 

We would destroy our own stability and ruin some of our 
basic industrial enterprises. 

The idea is absurd—equivalent to throwing a wrench into a 
beautifully running production machine which a nation has 
taken a century to construct. 

(2) We should not be exporting raw materials but should 
presumably keep them until “the world beats a path to our 
door” to obtain the finished product, which after a long period 
of stagnation we would then have fabricated and ready for the 
user. 

Possible answers: 

Our farms, forests and fisheries are on a perpetual crop 
basis. Future crops will be much larger than today’s. 

Many other countries have ample oil, gas, iron, base metals 
and other resources competitive with Canada's. We are build- 
ing up our country by finding and working our idle assets. 
The size and nature of our country indicate that our resources 
will last as long as anywhere else. If and when, in the far 
distant future, today’s raw materials are exhausted, the world 
will have found substitutes, such as aluminum, a common 
element, instead of copper. 

We would be losers to quit exploration and development. 

This suggested policy is exactly contrary to using the re- 
sources of the Western world in the struggle for freedom. It 
reminds one of the Parable of the Talents. 

(3) We should erect prohibitive tariffs against any other 
country that refuses to admit in volume any product that any 
Canadian believes he can produce competitively. 

Possible answers: 

This is an ingenious idea, attractive until it is thoroughly 
examined. In a tariff war, Canada, so dependent on foreign 
markets, and upon machinery and special manufactures, avail- 
able only from highly industrialized countries supplying world 
markets, would be quickly the loser. 

The difficulties of selecting Canadian beneficiaries for such 
special and favorable treatment to be paid for by all other 
Canadians could ruin any political party. 

The lesson from the record of the past ten years is plain: 


Gross Value of 

Canadian National Per Canada's 
Population Production Capita Exports 
Thousands $ Million GNP $ Million 

1946 12,292° 12,026 $ 977 2,339 
47 12,551* 13,768 1,093 2,812 
48 12,823* 15,613 1,220 3,110 
49 13,447* 16,462 1,228 3,022 
1950 13,712* 18,203 1,328 3,157 
51 (Census ) 14,009 21,474 1,533 3,963 
52 14,430* 23,255 1,615 4,356 
53 14,781* 24,449 1,652 4,173 
1954 15,195* 24,041 1,581 3,947 
1955 15,881° 26,600 1,673 4351 
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Primary products constitute about 95% of total Canadian 
exports. Exports in the ten years ranged from 16% to 20% 
of the Gross National Production. Exports increased during 
the past few years, although wheat and meat sales declined. 
Gross National Production pe: capita has risen constantly in 
this period from $977 to $1,673. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that in Canada export 
trade, growth of population and increasing national wealth 
are inextricably dependent upon rising volume of production 
of primary products. 

Reading, listening and observing I have never been able to 
see why secondary industries assume for themselves such great 
importance. The most of them get and hold their customers 
by tariff. Primary industries obtain and hold their customers 
in many countries in the face of world competition in quality, 
price and service. 

The West, where primaries dominate, is becoming more 
productive and more populous. Could the heads and policy- 
makers of eastern companies not spend more time in the West, 
individually, not as convention delegates, not on too tight a 
timetable? If they did, there might be a more sympathetic 
understanding of what makes Canadian purchasing power and 
prosperity. 

Canada and the Sterling area is another relationship where 
improved symbiosis is desirable. 

The Sterling area was from early days the chief market for 
Canada’s goods. Our exports to the Sterling area have fallen 
this century from about 60% of our total exports to about 
22% now, due mostly to their lack of dollars. 

They need our goods. We need their market. When they 
cannot buy from us, they can buy elsewhere. We are the losers. 
When we cannot sell to them, our only other important market 
is the United States. It is not good commercial! policy for us 
to become too dependent upon any one country, even the 
United States, to whom we now sell over 60% of our exports 
The effect on Canada of any setback in the United States would 
be destructive. 

Therefore, for the sake of our export trade and our secondary 
industries, we should work to increase Canadian imports from 
the Sterling area. We now import 7! times as much from 
the United States as from the United Kingdom. We can to 
some degree redress this imbalance with advantage to everyone 
and harm to no one. 

During the past ten years, Canada has sold to the Sterling 
area about $4,200 million more of goods than we have bought 
from them. The balance of commodity trading has been 
against the £ every year. During the past four years, it has 
averaged annually a deficit for them of $370 millions. The 
deficit appears to be growing larger. Unless corrected by our 
help, this points clearly to a further decline in Canada’s sales 
to the United Kingdom and to other Sterling countries. 

Speaking as one who has been intimately acquainted with 
selling to the Sterling area for over 40 years, and also as one 
who has labored long with your great citizen, James Duncan, 
to bring British manufacturers into Canada, I must admit 
that the British are a long time in adapting themselves to com- 
petition in Canada. Canada’s system for selling goods in the 
United Kingdom is vastly better than the British approach to 
selling in Canada. Naturally, our job is easier—they need 
our goods more than we need theirs, but possibly they need 
our orders even worse than we need theirs. Therefore, to serve 
Canada’s interests, we should all try to help ourselves by buying 
and using more British goods. 

Such a policy does not come naturally to the thousands of 
American branch firms in Canada. Nevertheless, it is as im- 
portant to them as it is to the other businesses in Canada 

The remaining situation, calling for more highly advantage- 
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ous symbiosis, is between Canada and the United States. 

The United States, next door to us, is our warmest neighbor, 
our greatest market, our leading supplier of goods and services, 
the largest outside shareholder in our enterprises, the greatest 
single outside contributor to our high standard of living. Also, 
today she is by far the strongest factor in our defense system. 

We manufacturers and merchants have learned that the first 
laws of business life are— 

—to be friendly with our neighbors 

—to study the welfare of our customers 

—to earn the confidence of our suppliers 

—to do the best possible job for our shareholders 

—to cooperate to the utmost with our allies in defense 

We do not appear to be following these precepts as well as 
we could. Emotion is rearing its green and ugly head, speaking 
to us with misleading voices; too many half truths and 
untruths are being spoken in Canada concerning the United 
States. 

Sample statements— 

(1) American investments in Canada are too large 

Possible answers: 

No foreigner can buy unless a Canadian sells. It would be 
a remedy if Canadians themselves had more faith in their 
country—invested more in equities, less in senior securities 
Perhaps it would help, if we made some changes in our tax 
laws, to put Canadtans on the same basis as Americans enjoy 
in Canada and vice versa 

Perhaps we have lost some of our perspective. United States 
investment in Canada is about $10 billion—Canadian invest 
ment outside Canada is about $7 billion 

Are Canadian investment laws, financial leaders, and ad- 
visers (as well as habits) a little behind the times, somewhat 
too conservative? During the past fifteen years of inflation, 
Canadians must have seen their assets in insurance, pension 
funds, and holdings in senior securities and savings accounts 
shrink in buying power, due to failure to protect against infla 
tion. This shrinkage has been an amount much greater than 
the total new American investment in Canada in the same 
period. 

Perhaps Canadians live too high. Our expenditure on vaca 
tions in the United States in the past decade seems to have 
been almost 75% of the total new American investment in 
Canada during the same period. Our holiday expenditure in 
the United States and other dollar countries in 1955 was about 
$365 million. We cannot “have our cake and eat it 

Perhaps we should indulge in a little self-analysis: Instead 
of blaming the Americans for being so smart and courageous 
why don’t we study and imitate them with our own ventures? 


Surely we have the knowledge, the organizing ability, and 


would be justified in diverting some of our capital, old and 


newly created, to that purpose. If we did so we might put le 
money yearly into “penny-ante” stocks to our financial 
vantage. 

Our memories seem a little short. In 1918 foreign invest 
ment in Canada was about $414 billions. It is now about $1? 
billions, less than three times as much. Allowing for the great 
growth in value of all the assets in Canada, the depreciation 
of the dollar, and investments outside Canada owned by Canad 
ian individuals and corporations, the net foreign investment 
Canada is now only a small fraction of what it was about 40 
years ago. 

Let us consider the several countries in Central and South 
America, which have great, undeveloped natural] resource: 
They cry aloud for large American investments; failing enough 
dollars those countries languish. We Canadians get the outside 
capital and we flourish. What Canadian wishes to exchange 
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the Canadian standard of living for that of the countries which 
cannot get foreign capital? 

United States capital is accompanied by some of the world’s 
best know-how and management. We may be confident the 
investments will continue to be productive to enrich Canada. 

It might bring a better sense of values if we look at parallel 
columns of progress 


Net Import Gross 
of Capital National GNP 
From U.S Product Per 
$ Millions  $ Millions Population Capita 
1946 300 12,026 12,292 $ 977 
7 0) 14,768 12,551 1,093 
Pa} 400 15,613 12,823 1,220 
y) 100 16,462 13,447 1,228 
1950 00 18,203 13,712 1,328 
l 500 21,474 14,009 1,533 
2 400 24,255 14,430 1,615 
4 700 24,449 14,781 1,652 
1954 600 24,061 15,195 1,581 
1955 500 26,600 15,881 1,673 


Over and above other foreign investments and very large 
Canadian capital expenditures, the American investment of 
$4 billion in ten years must have been a strong factor in 
doubling the Gross National Production over that decade, in 
increasing Canadian per capita production by 60%, and in 
employing a population that in the same time increased by 

Undoubtedly a better feeling would be generated amongst 
Canadians, and no long-term harm is visible therefrom, if each 
United States or other foreign company or undertaking in 
Canada was capitalized in Canada, and more than a token pro- 
portion of the shares listed for trading on Canadian Stock 
Exchanges. (Some recent moves have been in the other direc- 
t110n ) 

History has been that new countries, as they develop by the 
use of foreign capital, have gradually bought out an interest 
in the foreign investments. We should set that up as our 
objective 

If a policy of permitting or encouraging Canadian share- 
holders is a concession, it is worth while to make that conces- 
sion to get Canadian partners and earn several forms of Canad- 
ian good will. 

(2) We should find and swing a club to, reduce United 
States tariffs against our goods: 

Possible answers: 

We would be great losers if we publicly cry Nationalism or 
threats in our relations with the United States. This does not 
mean that we should fail to trade wisely, shrewdly, tenaciously, 
or strongly when negotiating any of the questions that arise 
between us. By working patiently and constantly through the 
whole range of means of communications available between 
our two countries, Canada has progressed greatly. 

We Canadians would certainly lose if we began exchanging 
tariff blows with the United States. These neighbors now take 
60% of our exports; the proportion appears to be rising. 

Within the memory of most people in this room, the world- 
wide depression of 1929-1934 surely is one of the most painful 
personal experiences we can recall. To the extent that it came 
from a determination of certain Western countries to gain for 
themselves tariff advantages by force rather than by working 
through trade agreements that recognized mutual interests, 
the depression should have taught a lesson to all who live by 
industry and commerce. There are disturbing signs that we 
may be going back for another “swig at the bortle that pois- 
oned us!’ 

By friendly negotiating we have vastly improved our posi- 
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tion since the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930, which slaughtered 
Canadian export trade and produced mass unemployment in 
every Province. We still have a long distance to go but we are 
making progress. 

Canada takes 18% of the total of United States exports to 
all the world, more than four times as much as they sell to any 
other country. United States exports to Canada are growing 
in dollar volume more rapidly than American exports to any 
other country. 

No country in the world has ever had such a customer as 
Canada is for the United States. Our purchases from them are 
the highest dollar value per pound and contain the highest 
labor content. We pay for our American-dollar imports about 
70% by sending goods of low-dollar value per pound, and 
low-labor content; 15% by using all the net credit earned by 
selling goods to the Sterling area, and the remaining 15% 
by transferring title, to, or bonds secured by, some of our 
assets. 

Certainly we, if we had the power, could improve the tariff 
that our neighbors set up against us. The problem is, how to 
improve it without “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face.” 
Our position could be made worse by loud voices and “back- 
seat driving.” 

The record of the past ten years goes to prove that our 
national management of this difficult problem for that period 
has been much more good than bad. So why publish to the 
world “half-baked” ideas, which can upset people but have no 
constructive value? 

We cannot separate from the United States in the defense 
of North America. That being the case, perhaps we could, 
to some degree, rationalize the production of armaments 
between us. 

We have small army, navy, air force. They have vast estab- 
lishments with possibly twenty times as many men in uniform 
as we have. The weapons we use must be as modern, as good 
as theirs, and to a great degree the same pattern. Our armed 
forces are so small in numbers, our production runs so small, 
our research costs so great, that a very great Minister is re- 
ported to have said, “our costs are fantastically high.” 

Is it beyond reason to hope that for certain mutually 
adopted planes or weapons, Canada could manufacture Canad- 
ian needs and also a portion of the United States requirements 
for the same item? Canadian research and production cost 
per unit could be greatly reduced. This in itself adds to West- 
ern defense strength. Now that the United States is arming 
in the Arctic, their climatic problems do not seem different 
from ours. Defense costs are so great, and promise to continue 
so far into the future, that coordination of this nature would 
appear to be an opportunity for improved symbiosis. 

What I have said regarding Canada’s growth in ten years 
is a reality upon which 16 millions of Canadians are depend- 
ent for their present standard of living. Common sense dic- 
tates that any proposed changes in our national trading policy, 
be they ever so beguiling and attractive in appearance, must 
be scrutinized from every side by all interests. 

Canadians have sometimes been described as a stolid and 
rather colorless people. This may or may not be true of them. 
But from the races from which we are derived, we might lay 
claim to a natural heritage of shrewd, common sense. We 
could forego some color for a liberal endowment of realism. 
After all, we are essentially a pioneering people, and we should 
never forget it. Ours is the rare privilege of opening a new 
country of vast extent and immense natural wealth. 

I should like to think that the wisdom of our forbears has 
descended on us to the extent that we have a deep and abiding 
respect for an economic fact and a suspicious eye for mere 
economic theory. 
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The economic fact is that Canadians have risen to a topmost 
place amongst the peoples of the world. They have done this 
by the respectable tasks of hewing wood and drawing water 
but they have discovered that the well drilled a little deeper, 
produces oil and the woodlot produces newsprint—the ground 
beneath it is rich in minerals. 

As “hewers of wood and drawers of water” we have not 
been doing so badly that we should theorize about embarking 
on a program of bludgeoning our best friends and customers 
into unwilling concessions we imagine might make us still 
more prosperous. 

Most of us, in business, subscribe to the philosophy that 
you can’t have too many friends and that willing customers 
are our greatest single asset in trade. Surely, it makes sense 
that we should practice nationally what we preach and teach 
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within our own businesses. The human motives and reactions 
involved are the same. 

Let us consider once more the symbiotic parallel to our 
position in Canada and recall again the words that define the 
term: .. . “ordinarily in symbiosis the association is advan- 
tageous, or often necessary to one or both, and not harmful 
to either.” 

Canada’s undoubtedly high destiny will be more directly 
reached if we approach it with a clear national understanding 
of where our strength and opportunities through association lie. 

My effort hurriedly to run over some factors that appear 
important to me, inevitably is imperfect, incomplete and may 
contain errors; nevertheless, it may be useful and worth 30 
minutes of your time if it starts fresh thought, introduces new 
arguments, adds fuel to debate and controversy. 


What Religion Can Do To 
Defeat Communism 


RENDERING AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY IS TREASON 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, Independent Oil Producer and President, Institute of Foreign Trade,* New York City 
Delivered before the Christian Freedom Foundation Annual Meeting, April 12, 1956, New York City 


VER THE YEARS I have covered a great deal of 

territory trying to tell the story of the Soviet Godless 

force out to destroy everything Christians and Jews 
stand for, against everything the founding fathers of this 
country fought and died for. Among the masses I have 
always found a keen interest, an eagerness to do something 
to help end the Stalinist nightmare. Everywhere people 
have been asking me: “What should I, as an individual, do 
to help in the fight against the communist evil?” In all my 
articles and speeches I have made it a point to make specific 
recommendations how to fight that enemy. But I have been 
feeding water into a sieve. The moment they leave the 
auditorium, it is all forgotten. Why? 

Because since Stalinism began its unholy march for world 
conquest, there has not come forward a single man of lead- 
ership stature to give all his time, all his energy and all 
his life to lead the crusade against the barbarians. Let me 
give you an example. 

A year ago I spoke before members of the Hitchcock 
Memorial church in Scarsdale, N. Y. A few months ago I 
was asked to speak there again. I agreed on condition that 
they would have in the audience ten leading industrial and 
financial executives residents of Westchester County. They 
thought my request very modest; they were sure they could 
have twenty or thirty. 

About a week before the meeting was to take place | 
received a telephone message that they could not induce 
one of them to come because it was the last football game 
of the season. 

Gentlemen, this is indicative of the tragedy of our time. 
They who have most at stake in the present emergency care 
the least. We are pleasure drunk, we are too much steeped 
in our petty pastimes to see what is happening to us. We don't 
want to find out why, for example, our taxes are bordering 
on confiscation; why must our boys do garrison duty all 
over the world after a victorious war; we do not care to 
find out who the real culprit is. 
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As a result of many such experiences I began to pray 
to God to make it possible for me to assemble ten, just ten, 
men of spirit and devotion to our country, ten men who 
would lay aside their golf clubs and their card games just 
for one Saturday and go into the matter of the Kremlin 
created problems and see what we should do about it. And 
then one day our beloved friend, the late Dr. Henry Darling- 
ton, came to my office to tell me that there might be an 
Opportunity to address members of this organization. A 
luncheon engagement with your President, Dr. Kerschner, 
followed, and my being here this morning is the result. God 
had heard my prayer. 

Of course, I am happy. But how much greater will be our 
happiness if the net result of this meeting will be the begin 
ning of a crusade which will once and for all sweep the red 
murder gang of Russia off the face of the earth? The time 
for action, vigorous, Courageous, persistent and consistent 
action, is far too long overdue. Out of this hall today must 
come forward the crusading nucleus of men which will swell 
in numbers until millions of us are enrolled in the service of 
freedom’s cause. The leadership must come from men of 
God, from men of all religions and denominations united for 
mankind’s common good. It is their responsibility in the 
first place. They are the sentinels of morality, and the struggle 
against the Soviet menace is promarily a moral one. As Dr 
Daniel A. Poling remarked in his radio broadcast on Sept. 18, 
1955: “If Christ shall reign, then Communism cannot sur 
vive. There is and can be no affinity between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism. Between these two there is an im 
passable gulf. One or the other must give and go.” 

We have witnessed the murder and enslavement of millions 
of men, women and children; we have known for years that 
the Stalinists had murdered tens of thousands of men of 
God like yourselves, and what have we done abour it? Not 
a single meeting has ever been held in these United States to 
protest against the outrages. Not a single protest march 
has ever been recorded since the man-made hurricane was 
let loose by Lenin and his cohorts on Nov. 7, 1917. 

No one could truthfully claim lack of information about 
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the true state of affairs behind the iron curtain. We have 
had hundreds of thousands of escapees in the free world, 
the living witnesses of the Soviet inferno, and we have made 
very little use of their knowledge to lay bare the story 
which we must know for our own good 

From the very inception Lenin, the arch-conspirator for 
world enslavement, had reminded us time and time again 

We have never concealed the fact that our revolution is only 
the beginning, that it will lead to a victorious ending only 
then when we shall have inflamed the whole world with its 
revolutionary fires.” 

Those pronouncements once sounded like the ravings 
of a madman. No one took them seriously. But look what 
has happened in the interim! One-third of the human race 
under the bloody rule of the enemy; the earth drenched with 
the blood of millions of men and women resisting enslave- 
ment; the Siberian tundras fertilized with the bones of 
Christian victims 

The enemy is cunning, determined. He works day and 
night against us. A Stalinist anywhere in the world is ready 
to give his life at the drop of a hat if the communist party 
so ordered. Are we as zealous about defending our heritage? 

Anyone who entertains the illusion that co-existence with 
Evil Stalinism is possible or desirable is not intelligent enough 
to know what is good for his country or himself. We have 
had co-existence with the enemy since Nov. 1933, when we 
became diplomatic bedfellows with him. Has it improved 
our relations with the Kremlin gangsters? On the contrary, 
they have worsened. In 1933 the Soviets were economically and 
industrially impotent. With our recognition came world-wide 
prestige. That was what the communists wanted more than 
anything else. It opened to them unlimited opportunities all 
over the world, for many governments followed our example 
and extended recognition to the same power. We failed to 
realize that anything the enemy wants badly, and he certainly 
wanted recognition very badly just as the Chinese bandits 
now want it, it is proof that it is going to benefit him at our 
expense. Our country became the hunting ground of many 
thousands of Soviet spying commissions, spying on our 
industries, laboratories, stealing our priceless technology 
quired at great cost in labor and money. Our sales to the 
Soviets actually dropped after recognition. The Kremlin had 
gotten what it wanted, and we learned that all the talk about 
orders running into the billions was only a bait to get us 
into the trap. A little country like Cuba has been buying 
from us many times the amount we ever shipped to Russia, 
except for the war years when we gave away our substance 
to help rescue Stalin and his gangsters from annihilation by 
Germany and the Russian peoples. 

All this has helped the enemy to tighten the noose around 
the necks of his enslaved peoples—our only allies in the 
world. Khrushchev's goal is the same as Stalin's ever was. 
Khrushchev's crocodile tears at the 20th Congress of the 
communist party last February that even he and his immediate 
associates never knew if they would come out alive from a 
conference with Stalin were designed to deceive the Russian 
peoples, to deceive the gullible free world. He and Bulganin 
and Mikoyan and Molotov and the rest of the camarilla were 
Stalin's closest satraps. They made Stalin's purges and sadistic 
actions possible. And now that their master is dead they must 
continue the same tyranny or be torn to tatters by their 
outraged peoples. 

Permit me to ask you, sane and sound gentlemen, the 
pillars of our church, is it in our interest to hob-nob with 
such sadists? Is it moral to sit with them at the conference 
table, knowing in advance that they will never abide by 
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their spoken or written word? What have we ever accom- 
plished by conferring with them in the past? And since our 
trading with them, exchanging industrial, scientific and 
educational delegations can only benefit the enemy, is it not 
stupid of us to participate in such exchanges? 

I can assure you that had we asked the Russian peoples, 
had the President of the United States consulted some of 
the thousands of Russian escapees in our midst and in 
Europe before going to Geneva last summer, they would 
have begged him not to grace the Soviet savages with his 
presence; they would have pleaded with him not to trade 
with them, not to permit a single Soviet mission to set foot 
on American soil, not to exchange scientific information of any 
sort. They would have urged him to chase the Soviet embassy 
spy nest out of this country; to drive the Soviet saboteurs 
out of the United Nations or ourselves get out of there. 

The Geneva conference, a fiasco for us, has worked out 
just as Khrushchev had planned it. The delegation exchange 
epidemic, a by-product of the Geneva conference, has been 
running riot ever since. Although Molotov torpedoed the 
so-called “Geneva spirit”, his wishes are being fulfilled to the 
limit. He had asked for “mutual exchange of delegations and 
reciprocal visits of representatives of industry, agriculture 
and trade for the purpose of exchanging experience and 
learning of the achievements of respective countries in these 
fields .. ." Why not? Our delegations have nothing to learn 
from such visits. If they have anything worth while for us, 
they will never let us see or find out about it. Most of the 
receptions are staged for foreigners in order to brainwash 
and induce them to brainwash their home folks. The full 
story how this is being staged has never been told. Too many 
of our officials have been intimidated. For example. An 
article of mine on how the Soviets are stealing our industrial 
secrets was first accepted for publication by a leading journal 
and then refused because, as one of the editors told me 
later, “we have been advised by the State Department not to 
needle the Russians.” It is possible that my article giving the 
facts how the Soviets are brainwashing foreign visitors to 
give them false impressions of conditions in Russia was 
refused by leading journals because of fear that it might 
spoil the honeymoon with communism ushered in by the 
“Geneva Spirit”. 

But is it not strange that while we tremble in our shoes 
about what the Kremlin might say or do, the enemy seems 
to have no fear of us and has been needling us not with a 
pin or a needle but with bullets by shooting down our 
unarmed planes, spitting our representatives in the face, 
blackening our reputation all over the world, refusing to 
return hundreds of our naval ships lent to them for the 
prosecution of a war which ended eleven years ago? 

I often wonder if we are still justified in calling this “the 
home of the brave.” It is still the land of the free, thank God. 
But how long can it remain so if we lose our courage to fight 
for the cause of freedom and justice and mercy and the dignity 
of man? 

Whar is the true reason for this sorry state? Ignorance, of 
course! Ignorance begets fear, and fear begets cowardice. 

Can men of God afford to permit this ignorance to continue 


until it is too late to remedy the situation? I know what your 


answer will be: a resounding NO! 

When we are sick, we go to a doctor. We know to whom to 
turn when our roof is leaking, when our plumbing is out of 
order, when a bridge or a home is to be built. We go to those 
who know best their trade or their art. However, when some- 
one got the bright idea of sending a delegation of churchmen 
to Russia, they apparently did not go to men of my background 
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to find out the advisability of the project. Upon reading in the 
press on Feb. 2, 1956 about the projected exchange, I wrote 
to Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, who was to lead the mission: 

“You are not dealing in Russia with free churchmen like 
yourselves. Those who invited you did not do so of their own 
free will. They have done so by order of the tyrannical, Godless 
regime out to destroy all religions, all men of God, and all 
else that is dear to our hearts in America . . . Your very pres- 
ence in Russia will be rendering aid and comfort to the bit- 
terest enemy of freedom and religion. The Russian churchmen 
will lie to you about everything in Russia. They will have to 
or face liquidation. The Soviet regime is trying to use you and 
other religious organizations to confuse our people here, to 
enhance their prestige, to give the impression that religion is 
free there but at the same time plotting to destroy religious 
institutions everywhere. 

“If you really wish to render a service to the people of 
Russia and to the cause of freedom, you should now hold a 
meeting and declare to the whole world that you will come to 
Russia only when the Soviet regime has been destroyed by its 
own people, when there is the same sort of freedom of religion 
in Russia as we have in the United States. You will give the 
people of Russia inspiration to carry on their struggle until 
freedom is won. If this warning is not heeded, I am certain 
that some day you will regret it to the end of your days. You 
will be serving the cause of Satan... .” 

I offered to sit down with him and his associates and en- 
lighten them further on the inadvisability of going to Moscow 
I received a brief reply: 

“I am sure that nothing in your letter is of any great sur- 
prise,” Dr. Blake wrote. “Despite the facts and allegations. it 
is the considered opinion of Christian churchmen that we 
ought to have conversations with others who profess to follow 
Jesus Christ.” 

If that was all Dr. Blake wanted, there are plenty of Russian 
churchmen right here in the United States. For the good of 
America and all Christian churches he would have been well 
advised to confer first with the Russian Orthodox churchmen 
here. I can assure you that he would have heard from them 
the same sentiments expressed in my letter of Feb. 5, 1956. 

My counsel, given in good faith, and on the basis of a life- 
long study of the Soviet menace with many years spent there 
in the service of leading American industrial firms, was 
ignored, of course. Well, the deputation headed by Dr. Blake 
has returned safely to the United States. They called it “a 
distinct success.” I too consider it a distinct success but not for 
America and not for the Christian church. It was a distinct 
success for the clever Soviet propaganda machine which staged 
it, which now has recordings of the conversations held and the 
answers given by the Russian churchmen, to be held against 
them some day, to be used in calling them “agents of the im- 
perialist Americans, spies and agents of Wall Street,” as they 
have done in innumerable instances in the recent past. The 
Soviet regime did not invite American churchmen to promote 
the welfare of religion in Russia. They know what they are 
doing, even if some of our churchmen are naive enough to 
think otherwise. 

It is mot true, as the nine-churchmen’s statement declared, 
“There is obviously a fundamental difference between the con- 
cept of the mission of the church as we found it in the Soviet 
Union today and that which we hold in our churches.” The 
only difference lies in the fact that here no government can tell 
the Church what their mission should be, whereas in the Soviet 
Union it must toe the Communist line, bow to the wishes of 
the Kremlin gangsters or face liquidation as did their col- 
leagues by the thousands. 

In one instance the delegation, I am happy to record, showed 
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good common sense when they wrote: “However, the state- 
ments of the church leaders were almost uniformly identical 
in making vague appeals for ‘the defense of peace’ without 
taking into consideration the realities of the world situation 
or the facts of history.” 

The reason, however, must be sought in the atmosphere in 
which our Church members spoke to their colleagues in Russia 
Those poor souls were in a trap, under the threat of death if 
they failed to parrot the party line laid down for them by the 
regime. The Russian Churchmen know better than we who is 
threatening the peace of the world, who is instigating wars in 
all parts of the world. And when they come to repay the visit 
here they will do the same. They will make statements which 
the Soviet propaganda machine will use against us all over the 
world. It is therefore clear that we had placed the Russian 
churchmen in a very precarious position—forced to lie in be- 
half of their bitterest enemy. 

It is with great sadness that I am compelled to state most 
emphatically that of all the delegation exchanges I must con- 
sider the exchange of the churchmen the most tragic. It should 
not have happened. On five different occasions we of the West 
have helped rescue the Soviet regime from destruction by their 
own people. This is the sixth occasion. The Soviet govern- 
ment has been living through one crisis after another. Thirty 
eight years after the advent of the Soviet power, it still has not 
solved the serious food problem. The Soviet peasants refuse 
to recognize their tyrannical masters, even if blundering gov 
ernments in the free world have recognized same. This is no 
time to hob-nob with the enemy and enhance his prestige 
when even the youth of Russia, born and educated under the 
Stalin regime, is revolting. It is significant that by far the 
greatest number of escapees from the Iron Curtain side since 
the war have been boys born ten or twenty years after the 
revolution, they who have. never known any other economic 
or political system. Khrushchev and his henchmen know what 
their masses think of them—the executioners of millions of 
Russians. Being photographed with the President of the United 
States, visiting the British Empire and dining and wining with 
the reigning head there or in other countries is all designed 
to enhance their prestige with their own people, and hence to 
our detriment. 

What can religion do to defeat communism? My answer is 
that there are things which we must NOT DO, if it is to be 
defeated. Exchanging delegations with the enemy is one of 
them. And it is not yet too late for Dr. Blake's group to cable 
to the Russian Churchmen that they are cancelling the return 
visit for a more propitious moment, after the overthrow of the 
communist regime, when they will be able to come to the 
United States as free men and not chained to a Godless tyranny 

Such action would be the greatest sensation of the century 
It would rock the Soviet system to its very foundation. It would 
electrify the peoples of all the countries now dominated by the 
hated gangsters in the Kremlin; it would embolden them to 
stiffen their resistance to Stalinism-Khrushchevism 

Speaking before the World Christian Endeavor convention 
on July 25, 1954, President Eisenhower said: “It is only the 
governments that are stupid, not the masses of people.” Sane 
words, the sanest to come off the lips of a world statesman 
since the turn of the century. Let us follow that wisdom. Let 
us remember that we cannot leave this task of helping the 
Russian peoples overthrow their regime to the usual bureau 
crats. Since 1914 we have witnessed the total bankruptcy of 
Western diplomats. They are largely responsible for the mis- 
fortunes which have been plaguing mankind for nearly half 
a century. It is time for the people themselves to attend to 
their knitting. 

Before we can enter upon a crusade to end the red night- 
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mare, certain fundamentals must be clarified. What are they? 

Rendering aid and comfort to the enemy is treason. The 
Soviet regime, without any provocation from us, had declared 
war against us and the rest of the free world on Dec. 24, 1917. 
That war has been raging ever since. It can only become more 
deadly as it progresses, as it gathers momentum. It will con- 
tinue to rage as long as Stalinism rules one-third of the human 
race. 

Removal of strategic and semi-strategic industrial items and 
materials from the restricted export list for shipment to Russia 
or its satellites is rendering aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Harold Stassen, not even a quarter-baked Russian expert, has 
replaced the late Harry Hopkins in letting the enemy have 
anything he wants and needs. The underlying cause of that 
blunder, of course, is ignorance, stupidity and cowardice. Ig- 
norance of the enemy's weaknesses in the past prevented us 
from taking measures which could have brought all of us 
deliverance from the problems created by the Kremlin. For 
example. During the years immediately after the second 
world war we talked much about the imminence of a Soviet 
assault upon Europe. We were not aware of the vast guerrilla 
warfare within Russia which was threatening the regime's 
survival. Those of us who did have information about the 
true state of affairs were not permitted to bring it to public 
notice by ill-informed or uninformed editors. I suppose Grace 
Kelly weddings, a little girl getting a horse from a bank and 
similar nonsense commands priority of our front pages. 

Christian and humanitarian considerations demand that you 
lead our citizens in demanding a revision of our official and 
business attitude towards the Soviet gangsters. Sitting with 
the arch-murderers at the conference table is immoral. Per- 
mitting the Soviets to maintain an espionage system within 
the shadow of the White House is not only stupid but crim- 
inal. Theirs is not a normal Embassy in the Western sense. 
Trading with the enemy in any commodity, from a pin to a 
bomber, benefits only the enemy and not America. The wel- 
fare of America must be put before dollar profits. As long as 
the red nightmare lasts profits will remain illusory at best; 
taxation will eat them up. And every time we say or do some- 
thing which strengthens the enemy, it means higher taxes for 
us, it means greater sacrifices for our children. 

Let us be realistic and not indulge in wishful thinking. 
Realism points to the conclusion that cultural relations with 
a regime which recognizes no culture is inadmissible; busi- 
ness relations with a regime which has destroyed all private 
enterprise is impossible; religious relations with the victims 
of a gangster regime is a sin; educational relations with a sys- 
tem which denies children the moral teachings which alone 
can differentiate them from the beast, a system which enslaves 
children in order to dehumanize them for murder at home and 
abroad is unbelievable. 

Specifically, what should our pla:form be? Where should 
we begin? 

In an address before the Manufacturers Association of Illi- 
acis ot Dec. 8, 1955, our Secretary of State John Foster Dulles* 
sale seme remarks which could serve as our guide and com- 
ii ag factor in the work ahead of us: Said Mr. Dulles: 


“This nation has from its earliest days been influenced by 
religious ideals. Our forebears believed in a Divine Creator 
Who had endowed all men with certain inalienable rights. 

“They believed in a moral law and in its concepts of 
justice, love and righteousness. They had a sense of mission 
in the world, believing it their duty to help men everywhere 
to be and to do what God designed. They saw a great 


*VrraL Sprecnes Vol. 22, No. 6, page 162. 
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prospect and were filled with a great purpose .. . 
“However, the coming years pose a challenge to our 
Nation and its people. A grudging response will not be 
enough. Nor will public money alone provide the answer. 
An effective response will call for a revival of the crusading 
spirit of our past.” 


No one in this country has ever stated the case better than 
our sincere, hardworking Secretary of State. It is up to the 
churchmen of America to heed his counsel, heed the counsel 
of a great churchman and statesman. With such principles and 
goals written on our banner, and with God's help, let us pro- 
ceed with the following initial undertakings to bring about 
the realization of America’s mission and America’s dream: 

1. From now on every church organization in the country 
should review its activities. Anything that does not contribute 
directly or indirectly to the liquidation of the emergency 
brought upon us by the Kremlin gangster regime must go out 
of the window for the duration. The money, time and energy 
thus released should be employed in the work which will help 
the Russian peoples end the Soviet nightmare. 

2. There is a child slave labor system in Russia of which 
you do not know. Our ill-informed editors would not accept 
an authoritative article revealing this child slave labor system 
for it might disturb the mothers, they say. The object of those 
child slave labor establishments is to dehumanize the future 
adults to be obedient servants of communism. 

3. The Russian woman is the major beast of burden. Let 
us expose the inhuman conditions of the Russian woman's 
life. Let us thereby encourage those women in their struggle 
against their enslavers. Young girls are to be found in slave 
labor camps. An article of mine dealing with this subject is 
still making the rounds of the editorial offices without finding 
a sufficiently courageous editor to present it to the public. Let 
the Russian women know that we are concerned about their 
fate, that we will never rest until they and their children are 
liberated. They are fellow Christians and it is un-Christian to 
abandon them to the mercies of a merciless enemy. 

4. Once and for all let us make up our minds that only we, 
the people, can bring about liberation. Once we get this firmly 
fixed in our minds, that George is not going to do it nor the 
government bureaucrat, we will return to that “crusading spirit 
of our past” mentioned by Secretary Dulles. We need millions 
of self-sacrificing people to make this a reality. There is not 
much time left to indulge in further babbling. 

5. To insure success, let us take a lesson from Lenin. When 
his treasury was still empty right after assuming power, he 
set out to establish universities to train revolutionary leaders 
for China, Europe, the United States, Latin America and the 
rest of the world. His people were dying of hunger, but he 
had ample cash for the long-range program which has paid off 
so well since then. The graduates of the Eastern University, the 
Lenin University and other similar schools are those who have 
brought about the destruction of freedom in China, in the 
Eastern European countries and will, if we continue to sit on 
our hands, bring about the same results here and in the rest of 
the free world. They teach in those schools the arts of sabotage, 
espionage, subversion, propaganda, assassination, kidnapping, 
street fighting, military strategy, and guerrilla warfare. 

I have never been able to understand the mentality of the 
thousands of our foundations with billions of tax-free doilars 
and without the slightest sense of responsibility towards solv- 
ing the nation’s number one problem. Thirty-eight years after 
the rise of the Soviet beast, America is still without a single 
institution where we can train idealistically-inclined men and 
women to serve the cause of freedom, to help obliterate the 
Godless crew of Stalinists with the aid of their own victims. 
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I therefore urge that at the earliest possible date we establish 
the first International Anti-Communist Academy of America. 
I am sure this example will be followed by Latin American 
countries and others. Those trainees could become our shock 
troops for the universal crusade for the preservation of our 
freedoms and those of all mankind. 

6. Five years ago a little group of us realized that the victims 
behind the Soviet red curtain were the forgotten people. We 
realized, on the basis of our Russian background, that come a 
shooting war or a continuation of the present cold war, we 
must make sure that the embittered masses of Russia would 
remain our friends and allies. Only they can prevent a shooting 
war from flaring up by overthrowing their tyrants. Let no one 
tell you that it cannot be done. It has been done before and 
it will be done again. Besides, dozens of uprisings have already 
taken place in Russia since 1917. True, they have been 
drowned in rivers of blood, but it would never deter the 
Russian freedom-loving people from trying again and again, 
if we will only encourage them and assure them that we will 
not rescue their tyrants as we have done on five different occa- 
sions before. 

We then conceived the idea that our first step is to take 

care of the Russian escapees in Europe, integrate them into the 
various economies, help them get work, offer them some 
friendship, teach them foreign languages, and help those who 
wish to dedicate their lives to the struggle against our common 
enemy. We started this work on pennies. We borrowed, we 
begged, we dug into our own pockets and opened the first 
friendship home for such escapees in Munich. From that has 
grown quite a network of friendship-freedom homes for those 
people. The latest one was opened in Solingen in the Ruhr 
region, Germany, only last December, as some of you may 
have learned from a long dispatch in the New York Times and 
the editorial in that paper the following day. Copies are here 
for your pleasure. 
«.In recent times the American government has learned to 
appreciate the value of our work and is giving us a substan- 
tial grant to help with the work abroad. But that is only part 
of the functions of the American Friends of Russian Freedom, 
my friends. It is only the beginning. The pilot plant we have 
built during the past five years has shown its worth. It is now 
up to you and the rest of our people to get behind this and 
build the center of our anti-communist activities the world 
round. 

Since early in 1955 our work has become far more vital 
than anyone of us could have imagined five years ago. The 
Soviet government is determined to remove the tens of thou- 
sands of escapees in Europe and all over the world for very 
obvious reasons. They cannot afford to let us have men like 
Captain Khokhlov, for example, whose interpretations and 
guidance in our struggle with the Kremlin are priceless. Any- 
one who has not read his recent interview in the U. S. News 
and World Report of March 30, 1956, should do so without 
fail. It will answer most of the questions our people keep 
asking, it will allay all your doubts about the possibility of a 
revolution in Russia. But that revolution will not come about 
if we continue to sit on our hands, with golf as usual, cock- 
tails as usual, with lectures made an end in themselves and not 
a means to an end—the end being ACTION, vigorous, de- 
cisive, courageous and persistent action until victory is won 
for our holy cause. 

Why is the Soviet government now spending untold millions 
in an effort to induce or force the escapees to return. You must 
have read in our press on April 9th about five of the Russian 
sailors who have departed from our American freedoms. We 
have been told that over a thousand have since returned to 
Russia. They do so because the West has failed them. It has 
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not helped them get established and, what is most important 
from their point of view, get an opportunity to carry on the 
anti-communist work which they had hoped they would find 
here. Instead they have found a very active pro-Stalinist com- 
munist party and no activity against that menace. It is the 
Soviet regime's plan to bring them back for propaganda 
reasons. There is terrific underground swelling in Russia, rest- 
less youth is getting out of hand. They are not delinquents in 
our sense of the word. Theirs is political. They want to destroy 
their communist gangsters. When the returning escapees land 
in Russia they are used for propaganda purposes to show how 
hopeless the situation in the West is. Of course, once the re- 
turnees have served the government's designs, they will be 
liquidated or sent to slave labor camps. But for some of the 
escapees this is preferable to remaining in helplessness in the 
West. 

This is what the American Friends of Russian Freedom is 
trying to prevent. And for this we need the cooperation of 
the entire American family. Under your leadership we could 
turn the tables on the enemy. 

My advice to you therefore is that SAVE THE RUSSIAN 
ESCAPEES plan become project number one. It is the most 
pressing at the moment. Not a day must be lost in getting 
under way. If any of your communities would want some 
Board member of the AFRF to come out to enlighten your 
people on the subject, by all means call on us. Our office is 
at 270 Park Ave., New York City, and the telephone is Plaza 
9-688 3. 

7. There is a herculean job of educating the American 
people. They cannot find the material in our newspapers and 
magazines. Our Congressional Committees have a wealth of 
authentic material which must be put to greater and better 
use. Each church organization should ask the Internal Security 
Committee of the Senate and the House un-American Activi- 
ties Committee to be put on their mailing list. Some of the 
most basic publications should be bought and distributed, with 
each recipient paying for his copy. Let us not hear any more 
about not knowing the facts. A little effort on our people's part 
and they will become the best informed in the world. 

8. There is another vital and pressing task. The American 
Friends of Russian Freedom has access to confidential informa- 
tion reaching our European institutions through the active 
underground. It is priceless. It is something no American news 
paper or magazine has access to. We could work the material 
up in short or long articles and feed them to weekly news 
papers or other institutions that will print and circulate them 
Our press is primarily sensation-minded. Our material is sen 
sational, but coming through the various underground chan 
nels it is not, of course, freshly baked—the kind our news 
papers want. So let us use other media for the dissemination 
of the important facts about life behind the iron curtain and 
the designs of the Soviet gangsters upon our security and well 
being. 

9. At an early date I would consider it very urgent that 
a delegation of churchmen with one or two of our Board 
members proceed to Europe for a personal inspection of our 
institutions, for talks with the escapees and the leaders of the 
underground movements. A first hand investigation on the 
spot would be most useful to get our work started right. This 
is a Christian movement. with all Christians the world over 
interested in its success, and with God's blessing it must 
succeed. 

10. You as churchmen should get to know the Russian 
churchmen in our midst. They are anti-communist, of course 
They can speak freely in our beloved America, and they can 
help in the crusade as no other segment could. News of other 
church denominations tying up with the Russian Orthodox 
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Churchmen in America for the common cause of liberating 
the Russian peoples from their Godless tyrants would be news 
of the greatest significance and consequence in Russia and 
the satellite nations. The Russian churchmen here are the true 
representatives of the Russian masses, not the ones Dr. Blake 
and his fellow churchmen had talked to in Russia. Those are 
on a leash. Their tongues are tied. They are slaves of a tyranny 
which has murdered tens of thousands of Russian churchmen 
and will do this again when it suits their purpose. 

There are a great many fallacies current concerning the 
proper course to defeat the purposes of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Too often we are told that we must make this country 
the perfect society before we can hope to influence peoples 
abroad and arrest the march of the Kremlin camarilla. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is the principal peddler of this line. She 
and her kind do not know what they are talking about. By 
implication they spread the slander throughout the world that 
America is some sort of a barbarian nation. 

Where is there another country which has taken into her 
family tens of millions of men and women from every corner 
of the globe and given them an opportunity to share in the 
greatest abundance, in the highest standard of living, in the 
greatest free institutions to develop themselves in freedom? 
Can we talk of competition with the Soviet slave system? And 
if our examples of unselfishness to people all over the world 
when famine strikes them, when earthquakes shake them, when 
floods wash their homes and crops away has not taught them 
what the character of America really is, then, my friends, we 
better abandon the ungrateful nations and attend to our own 
knitting. Think what this country could have been today if a 
mere ‘twenty percent of the tens of billions of dollars we 
have poured into foreign lands had been used for our own! 
Why must we be the wet nurse of the world? Why can’t we 
help those who help themselves? Why must our Secretary of 
State keep on flying all over the world to help governments 
which have neither the brains nor the courage to destroy their 
powerful communist nests in the service of our common 
enemy? Why shouldn't they come here with hat in hand, with 
plans worked out and hire our technicians and industrial ex- 
perts if they really want to raise the standard of living of their 
masses? Our helpfulness has not been appreciated because we 
have acted as though we could not survive as a nation unless 
they did us the favor of relieving our hard-working people 
of their sweat and toil. 

The time is long past for us to keep the gates of our country 
wide open to every comer. It is next to impossible now to 
screen the millions who would want to come here. When 
Stalin wanted to kill General Krivitzky, they reached out for 
him in a Washington hotel. When they wanted to murder 
Trotsky, Mexico City was not too distant for them. Their 
agents are already roaming the country at will, and most of 
them are so-called Americans who had come here without a 
shirt on their backs, took all we had to offer and founded the 
communist party to destroy the freedoms of their benefactor 
and host. 

Statesmen must think for the centuries. Even if they think 
in generations, they should realize that with the population 
pressure we are now experiencing we will have standing room 
only in this country within a century. Our birth rate has risen 
from 16 to 25 per thousand in a short period of time, and is 
still rising. We must provide for the millions yet unborn and 
not make this the dumping ground for all comers. We have 
done more than our share for humanity, let others do theirs. 
There are still other lands with more territory and more natural 
resources to populate. Let Russia open its doors to millions 
of immigrants. And since she claims to be the friend of the 
downtrodden, let her live up to her pretensions. But, of course, 
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she will not. Her entire philosophy is based on falsehood. She 
is not interested in bettering the conditions of her own people, 
how can any sane person expect her to worry about the fate 
of others? Her goal is world Stalinization. Oh, sure, Khrush- 
chev would not like to be called a Stalinist, even though for 
thirty years he has been shouting from the housetops his 100 
percent loyalty to the leader he now calls an arch murderer. 
But the mere passing of Stalin has not brought an end to 
Stalinism. It will never end as long as his disciples live. 

Testifying some years ago before a Judiciary Subcommittee 
of the Senate, the U. S. Attorney General stated that of 4,980 
militant subversives no less than 91.4 percent were of foreign 
origin or married to former immigrants. The communist 
movement was created by my fellow ex-immigrants in their 
ungrateful appreciation of what this country has done for 
them. The time has therefore come to give the melting pot a 
better chance to melt what it already has taken in. Not con- 
tent with what we have done for the world, there are parasitic 
goody-gooders who are beating the drums for more and still 
more tens of billions of our sweat and toil to be handed over 
to loafers and cowardly politicians in foreign lands. For example. 
In a recent issue of the N- Y. Times Sunday Magazine, Profes- 
sor Murray P. Horwood of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, wrote: 


“The question confronting America today is whether she 
is willing to undertake and underwrite the development of 
backward areas for perhaps several centuries in order to 
begin to make some permanent progress.” 


This continent too was once underdeveloped and a back- 
ward area. Did anyone help us by pouring out their wealth 
and their scientific knowledge to bring about the “permanent 
progress” we have? Our help is and should be accessible to 
all except the communist gangsters. But it should not be at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. They who need our 
help should pay for it with toil and sweat as we have done and 
are doing today. As long as France is the recipient of our 
charity, she has no right to close her factories down for long 
vacations. The same holds true of all others. 

Shutting our immigration gates for twenty to twenty-five 
years is today a prime necessity for this country. Besides, the 
men and women of foreign lands should exert themselves a 
bit more to raise their own standard of living and not seek 
the easiest way out. They owe a duty to their country. We do 
not. Besides, it is high time to create a more homogeneous 
community to help lessen the crime waves, the delinquency 
waves, and the heavy tax burdens afflicting our people. 

In conclusion I urge you to have faith in the Russian 
peoples. Their greatest yearning is FREEDOM, nor cadillacs. 
To attain this they are willing to eat black bread and potatoes 
and not steaks; to drink water and not Scotch, to fight and 
die, if need be. They who have known siavery, hunger, disease, 
slave labor camps, oppression and brutality under socialism, 
Stalinism, know better than we here the price of liberty. 

There is an old Russian adage: “Happy is the bird in the 
golden cage, but happier still on the green twig.” The Khrush- 
chevs and Bulganins can never make the Russian people forget 
what Stalinism-communism has done to them. Neither can they 
forgive them. No rise in the standard of living will ever blot 
out from their memories the suffering of at least ninety percent 
of the people. 

The fervent hope is that the Christians of America will not 
forsake them, will not aid their enemy, will stand by them in 
spirit and belief that with a little effort on our part we can 
aid them to perform the surgical operation upon their cruel 
Stalinists which will rid them and the rest of the world of the 
Lenin-Trotzky-Stalin nightmare. 
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The Individual in Government 
and Business 


MAN IS ALWAYS AN INDIVIDUAL, NEVER A MACHINE 


By HAROLD B. WESS, Professor of Business Administration and Marketing, School of Business Administration, The American 
University, Washington, D. C. (Former Vice President of R. H. Macy & Co.) 


Delivered at the Annual Conference of the D. C. Chapter of Society for Advancement of Management, Washington, D. C 
April 18, 1956 


E have made tremendous progress in scientific man- 

agement, in production, and now in automation. 

Our productive capacity is practically unlimited. We 
can turn out in factories and on the farms an unbelievable 
quantity of goods. On the other hand, in the area of human 
relations and the understanding of the destiny of the indi- 
vidual, we are as far behind as we were more than fifty or one 
hundred years ago in the field of production. 

It is mot impossible that the communists may catch up 
with us in the know-how of production. Our chance of victory 
over them is in the know-how of human relations, the under- 
standing of the individual! as such and as an indispensable unit 
of the whole. This is communism’s blind spot. Our opponent 
is as unaware of the individuality of the human being as a 
color blind person is of the spectrum of the rainbow. Com- 
munism can see only black and white. 

The individual in government and the individual in busi- 
ness is a person craving for understanding, for dignity, for 
expression, and for recognition. 

In a seminar in human relations recently, my students could 
not understand why I was dissatisfied with their reaction to 
Jim, the central figure in a case we were studying. “We don't 
think that Jim's emphasis on a large badge bearing a six digit 
number which he was given to wear when he entered the fac 
tory was important because we don’t think it is important.” 
My answer was, “It is not what you think important. It is your 
effort to understand why Jim felt that way about it, that is 
what is important.” 

In another case under discussion, an engineering student in 
the class branded the foreman in the case a very bad technician 
because the foreman kept repeating, “we need daylight for this 
operation,” when informed that the general manager was mak 
ing a change in the layout of his department. Though it was 
pointed out to the foreman that the plant operated on three 
shifts and that possibly only four to six hours of the twenty- 
four had daylight, he still kept insisting, “we need daylight.” 
It never occurred to most of my students that the foreman was 
scandalized that the general manager was making the move 
without consulting him, and thinking that he was losing face 
with the workers under him, he could find no other way of 
saving face with the management, with his workers, and in his 
own eyes than to make the ridiculous assertion, “we need day- 
light.” The student had not been trained nor sensitized to 
reckon with the dignity and self-respect of the man. He there 
fore found it quite simple to blame the foreman for lack of 
technical ability rather than try to grasp the indignity the 
foreman suffered by being by-passed in the decision to move 
his department. 

In still another case we were exploring, a young factory gir! 
announced that she would not perform a certain task in the 
manner in which she was requested. She gave a number of 
vague reasons for her dissidence. My students failed to realize 
that the reasons the girl gave were a cover-up for a situation 
in which she was caught between two groups of workers. 
Whatever decision she would make about the manner of doing 


the job, would antagonize one or the other group and she just 
could not afford to antagonize either group with whom she 
had to spend her daily working hours. 

Scientific management has gone far in creating mass produc 
tivity at a tremendous pace but in its application has missed 
the vital importance of the individual who cannot be used like 
a machine. This has created tremendous problems which are 
still to be resolved. As a matter of fact, it has now become 
apparent that in the practice of good human relations, in 
understanding the motivations, the dignity, and the desires of 
the individual to be recognized as an entity instead of as a cog 
in a machine, there are greater opportunities for increasing 
production than we ever dreamed possible. Here is a field 
which only a democratic country like ours can explore, to the 
benefit of the whole free world and, in my humble opinion, this 
is where we can lick communism and totalitarianism whose 
denial of the individual is basic. 

At a recent visit to the Command Management School at 
Fort Belvoir, I met a fine general. While we were talking 
informally, he was looking over some of his mail. He seemed 
puzzled by one envelope from a woman in Germany. He 
informed me that he didn’t recognize the name and finally 
opened the letter and found it to be a “thank you” note from 
a mother in Germany to whom the general had written about 
her son’s outstanding performance among a group of some 
20,000 soldiers. | commented how wonderful of him to do that 
sort of thing. His answer,—'"I just don’t know how I could 
not do it.” Then, after a moment's pause he added, “It is a 
matter of necessity. When we train an army and put them in 
the field of battle, each individual is on his own and we depend 
on the single individual to do his best.” That was a wonder 
ful concept of the importance of the individual. 

The indivdual in government and the individual in business 
is an individual regardless of the size of the unit to which he 
belongs or the work he performs. As an individual he wants 
understanding, appreciation, dignity, recognition, self-expres 
sion and above all, he is anxious to feel a part of a team that 
has some meaning and purpose in life even if he plays a 
humble role in the operation. 

Some of my students have asked how can people work in 
what the students term “crummy” jobs, by which of course they 
mean monotonous, uninteresting occupations. Would they 
abolish these jobs that must be performed, is my question 
They reply, “How can people be happy in ‘crummy’ jobs?” 
The answer must be obvious. If we paid more attention to 
the individual, he could be made happier than he is. I am 
not referring to the pension funds, recreation halls, the hos 
pitals and nurses, the tennis courts and all the material things 
we have built up in order to make people happy. These are 
good, to be sure, but inadequate if we fasl to take into account 
the spiritual needs of the mdwidual. 

It was a shocking experience to hear well intentioned, nice 
people in one of my human relations seminars, equate intellect 
with sensitivity, to see them take for granted that the higher 
the intellect the more sensitive the person. We thoughtlessly 
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assume that a person with little schooling is a person who can 
get used to and accept indignity to his personality. 


I asked one of my students whether he had a dog and the 
answer was “yes.” | asked whether he would admit that the 
people we were talking about had at least as much intellect 
as the dog. He admitted they had. I further inquired whether 
the dog was hurt when addressed in a sharp voice. The answer 
was in the affirmative. Then how could anybody possibly 
assume that an individual was less sensitive than a dog? The 
student—who held a high-ranking military position—readily 
admitted the fallacy of his thinking and later, in private, con- 
fessed that he had never thought of the situation in those 
terms. 

In talking to you administrators I know that I need not point 
out that it is easier to embrace causes than to embrace people. 
The cause of liberty, freedom, democracy, free enterprise, 
human relations and all other causes can become abstract and 
useful tools in the hands of demagogues. The test of sincerity 
of those who profess to espouse these causes comes at one 
point only, and that is, how do they behave towards Tom, 
Jack and Harry. 

We must remember, at al! times, that human relations is not 
something to be used to manipulate people. The communists 
and the nazis have learned to understand the individual only 
as someone to be brainwashed, exploited and manipulated. | 
said earlier that a proper understanding of the human being 
as an individual and as a part of a social team to which he 
wishes to belong and with whom he can best integrate and 
be happy, will make for better and more productivity. How- 
ever, we can be certain that if we try to use this new skill in 
human relations only for the purpose of increasing production, 
we shall fail. 

Scientific management and mass production have been a 
necessary evolutionary process in an industrial society such as 
ours but in the process of creating efficiency we have unwit- 
tingly made the individual a cog in a machine, and while we 
take good care to oil our machinery, we have failed to give 
like consideration to the human being. We have unwittingly 
substituted an “aloneness” for a “togetherness,” making it pos- 
sible for the individual to indulge in obsessive thinking, in 
over-thinking simple grievances and, to use a trite expression, 
“stew in his own fat.” We have created something called “com- 
munication” but there can be no communication without 
understanding. 

I am quite amazed to learn how many people really believe 
that individuals can be conditioned to accept indignities to 
their personality. I very often ask my students to describe 
“spontaneous combustion.” \t seldom occurs to them that spon- 
taneous combustion is not spontaneous at all, that the com- 
bustive process has been going on a long time and it is only 
spontaneous at the precise moment when we see it happen. 
Spontaneous combustion in individuals follows the same pat- 
tern. There is no sudden blow-up. A revolution in the indi- 
vidual like in the mass, does not erupt suddenly;—it has been 
rumbling slowly but surely for a long time before it finally 
explodes. We shall be very wise in human relations in concen- 
trating less on the spontaneity of these combustions and more 
on the process that brings them into being. 

We must start out with a sure knowledge that just as there 
are no two leaves on a tree exactly alike, there are no two 
individuals exactly alike and furthermore, that things hardly 
ever happen the same way twice. Winston Churchill said very 
aptly, “In the problems which the Almighty sends his humble 
servants, things hardly ever happen the same way twice over 
or if they seem to do so, there is one variant which stultifies 
undue generalizations.” 
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“America in 1975” has become a fascinating subject for 
speculation. It has served as a spectacular on T.V., in pamphlets, 
newspapers and magazine articles. It is very disquieting indeed 
to find that the emphasis is placed on how well we shall eat 
in 1975, how we shall travel in atom-powered cars, trains, etc., 
—a push-button civilization indeed. Not a word about the 
individual. I presume the assumption is that the individual 
will be a happy, well integrated, social and spiritual person 
in this coming golden material age. 

Is this so? France today is better off materially and economi- 
cally than she was before the war. Material improvement has 
not eliminated the antagonism of the average worker to indus- 
try and management. The antagonism between worker and 
management and industry stems from a very bad human rela- 
tions climate. Industry and management in France are blind 
to the intangibles in human relations and to the deep-seated 
feeling and attitudes of the people who work in their establish- 
ments. The tremendous communist vote in France is a protest 
vote against the blindness of business leadership and not neces- 
sarily a vote for Soviet Russia where the individual doesn’t 
count at all. 

Let us now assess the wisdom and understanding that the 
administrator must bring to bear in his day to day task of 
getting a job well done with the full, willing cooperation of 
the people through whom the job must be accomplished. 
Cooperation cannot be coerced, it must be spontaneous, it must 
be voluntary on the part of the individuals themselves. That 
is quite a tall order but in my opinion, I must repeat that if 
we are to survive as a free dynamic society, we must learn at 
least as much about this area as we have learned so far about 
scientific management and mass production. 

What then are the benchmarks the modern executive must 
set for himself? What must we be on the alert for in dealing 
with the individual? A few examples will suffice. 


1. We often communicate to others more through our 
own actions and attitudes than through words. 


2. Silence on our part at the wrong time can have a 
shattering impact on the individual. 

3. The individual wants to be understood by his superior 
instead of being judged. 

4. We must work full-time on the creation of the proper 
climate and conditions which will encourage voluntary co- 
operation and teamwork. Cooperation cannot be coerced. 
How the individual feels about his job, his fellow workers, 
his superiors, will determine whether he will give himself 
wholeheartedly to a group. 

5. The individual is many, many people all in one. He is 
part of many social groups and teams at home, in clubs, in 
church and the place where he works. He plays a different 
role in each of them. In the place where he works he may 
be part of a small social group where he is recognized as a 
leader, although his superiors may not see him as such in the 
total picture of the factory or office. 

6. In handling the individual, logic by itself will not be 
of much help. Sentiments and attitudes resulting from the 
personal and social background of the individual will play 
a major role. We cannot understand an individual's senti- 
ments apart from the individual's biological, psychological 
and social background and experience. 

7. An individual's job must have some social function. 
If the job has no human meaning to him, the work on which 
he spends such a large portion of his life robs him of his 
dignity as a person and may lead him into loneliness and 
“obsessive thinking.” 

8. We must not overlook the trivial in human relations. 
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What appears trivial may have shattering significance for 
the particular individual. 


9. The individual yearns to talk to a sympathetic listener. 
We must learn to listen to what a person wants to say and 
what is even more important, we must learn to listen to what 
the individual does not want to say, to what he is ashamed 
to say without some help. Quite often the things the indi- 
vidual is complaining about may have nothing to do with 
his current state of dissatisfaction and unhappiness. 


10. Instead of insisting that the individual understand 
you, yOu must try to understand the individual. You must 
learn to listen in such a way as to convince the individual 
that you are genuinely interested in him and in his welfare. 
In this way you will get the individual's loyalty and co- 
operation. 


11. We must be aware of the informal groups that draw 
individuals together within an organization. These informal 
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groups do not appear on the organization chart but we 
must respect the social meaning and sentiments of these 
informal groups. 
12. We must learn to share our load with all the people. 
Good and useful ideas can be found at all levels of the work 
organization. When individuals understand the purposes to 
be achieved and feel that they are contributing to these goals 
by being invited to do so, the jobs will be better executed. 
In conclusion, may I suggest that we stop talking about 
government in the abstract and business in the abstract. Let 
us become aware of the individual in government and the 
individual in business. As individuals they want the same 
values. We must find some way of establishing better under- 
standing by the individual in business of the individual in 
government and a better understanding by the individual in 
government of the individual in business. If we can achieve 
such understanding we shall have a team of government and 
business instead of government versus business. 


e ® 
Antitrust: Help or Hindrance? 
THE SOURCE OF OUR HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


By STANLEY N. BARNES, Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before The Economic Club of New York, New York City, April 16, 1956 


HIS MONTH MARKS almost three years since I left 

the Superior Court of Los Angeles to accept appoint- 

ment as head of the Department of Justice’s Antitrust 
Division. Some of you may wonder, as indeed I sometimes do 
myself, why I left friends I had spent 50 years in finding to 
come to Washington. 

A possible answer is suggested by a story Solicitor General 
Sobeloff tells of an incident in his early years as City Attorney 
of Baltimore. A fellow city employee (a member of the Sani- 
tation Department, Street Sweeper Division, to be precise) 
asked Judge Sobeloff to represent him in defense of a claim for 
an increase in alimony. In court it developed that the wife's 
claim for more money rested, not on the street cleaner’s ac- 
tual earnings, but on the wife's firm belief that it was only to 
avoid paying her increased allotments that her estranged hus- 
band had not forsaken his city employment for the more lu- 
crative byways of private industry. “Judge,” she testified, “he 
just keeps this job to spite me.” The trial judge, obviously 
struck by this claim, leaned forward from the bench and in- 
credulously asked, “Madam. have you no feeling at all for the 
glamour of public service?” 

Seriously for a moment, during my time in Washington I 
have gained some insight into what the antitrust laws mean 
to businessmen and, indeed, to all Americans. So, tonight, at 
the outset, I shall talk over with you our shared interest in 
effective antitrust and how this Administration's enforcement 
policy differs from its predecessor's. Building on this general 
statement of policy, then, I shail go on to try to answer ques- 
tions businessmen most often raise about antitrust law en- 
forcement. 

Most Americans, I feel sure you realize, have a vital stake in 
effective antitrust enforcement. For antitrust has become a 
distinctly American means for assuring that competitive econo- 
my on which our political and social freedom in part depend. 
These laws have helped release energies essential to industrial 
productivity, to technological growth, to our ultimate world 
leadership. These laws reinforce our ideal of careers open to 
superior skills and talent, a crucial norm of a free society. As 
a result, the essentials of antitrust stand proclaimed by both 


political parties. 


General agreement on antitrust goals, let me caution, must 
not obscure important differences in means. Here I part com- 
pany with my immediate predecessors on at least three scores. 
First, cases brought have aimed not at mere doctrinal peram- 
bulations but at making real strides either toward cracking 
restraints on entry, or controls over price. Thus, our goal has 
been a vigorous cracking-down, without fear or favor, on hard- 
core antitrust violations. Second, because businessmen and their 
lawyers know this difference in policy should bring greater 
court success, pre-trial settlements have jumped sharply. Thus 
we secure more results for each enforcement dollar. Finally, 
in those foggy unsettled reaches of law and policy (and | 
would be the first to admit that such areas of uncertainty and 
contradiction exist), we have not sought a hasty certainty at 
the cost of careful deliberation. A study group of 61 members 
(but four of whom were selected from government), repre- 
senting a fair cross-section of all antitrust views, has surveyed 
major decisions under the Sherman and Clayton Acts and 
made its 393-page report after 21 months of intensive study, 
and thus helped our nation mold a coherent antitrust policy. 

Carrying out these policies some businessmen occasionally 
question our activities. Some time ago the Attorney Genera! 
received a letter beginning: 

Why? Why?? Why??? does not the Attorney General's 
Office take cognizance of the “criminal” activities of the 
AFL-CIO??? * * ® They are the most super-monopolies 
in the United States. Still the Attorney General's Office 
not only “winks” at their offenses but to date has not 
saught (sic) to curb their “monopoly” * * * Why? 
Why?? Why??? 

That letter goes on: 

Does the Attorney General protect the criminal unions 
and seek to persecute “the employer who risks his capital 
to promote the general welfare and give employment to 
the criminals” in the organized labor ranks? 

With that, the letter closes with five question marks 

While the style is unique, the question raised is not un 
common. The best shorthand answer to this typicai complaint 
is that our job is to enforce the laws Congress has passed. And 
Congress, quote “in its wisdom,” end quote, has exempted most 
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activities of organized labor from antitrust. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Act declares, for example, that “the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce.” It further provides that “nothing contained in the 
antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor . . . organizations, instituted for the pur- 
poses of mutual help, and not having capital stock or con- 
ducted for profits, or to forbid or restrain individual members 
of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members 
thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 

Despite these exemptions enacted by Congress, this Admin- 
istration has moved vigorously to strike down those union res- 
traints on commercial competition which Congress has not 
specifically shielded. From January 1953 to date, the Division 
has brought ten cases in which a union was a defendant and 
one in which a union was a co-conspirator. This three-year 
record of eleven cases stands in contrast with the seven-year 
record from 1946 to 1953 of only sixteen cases naming unions 
as defendants. This is what I mean by vigorous enforcement, 
without fear or favor, against all groups alike. 

Beyond application of antitrust to labor union activities, 
many people inquire about our administration of the Clayton 
Act restrictions against mergers. Is the Administration against 
growth? Against bigness? Against integration of business? 
The answer to each question is a resounding “No.” Again we 
have the problem of enforcing what Congress has, in its 
wisdom given us, not the Sherman Act, but the Clayton Act 
Let me give you a specific problem and our conclusion. 

To cull again from the Attorney General's mail, a short 
while ago one citizen wrote his Government: 

Who is the dumb guys in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion? They approved the Studebaker-Packard merger and 
won't approve the Bethlehem-Youngstown merger. I 
don't get it. How dumb can you get? 

Yours respectfully, 

Again, a good short answer is that industries differ in struc- 
ture and practice. Thus, a merger in one industry may have 
one set of market effects, and in another industry entirely 
different consequences. 

Consider, if you will, in response to our “Disgusted Citi- 
zen's” letter, the pattern of automobile production in early 
1954, the time the Division considered the proposed mergers 
of Hudson-Nash, Packard-Studebaker. There were then three 
major and several smaller concerns. The majors in 1949 pro- 
duced more than 85 percent of new cars—leaving the smaller 
firms with a meager 144% percent market share. By the first 
four months of 1954, however, the majors had jumped to al- 
most 954 percent—while smaller producers’ share had shrunk 
to a bit over four percent. In 1954, some of the smaller firms 
actually operated at a loss. The picture confronting us, then, 
revealed the smaller companies falling fast behind and the 
larger producers surging rapidly ahead. 

Against this background, our feeling was the proposed 
mergers of Packard and Studebaker, Nash and Hudson, might 
revitalize these lagging smaller concerns. They would then 
have a broader asset basis, might economize by eliminating 
duplicating facilities, secure better dealer representation and 
sell more complete lines of cars. It should be emphasized that 
these companies merging were the smallest in the business. 
Thus, their consolidation spelled no competitive disadvantage 
over smaller concerns, for there were none. Vital to our deter- 
mination of legality was, I emphasize, consideration as to any 
merger’s probable effect, not only on the merging companies’ 
ability to compete with their giant rivals, but also on any re- 
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maining smaller companies. The merger, by increasing the 
smallest firms’ strength, created far more competition than it 
eliminated. 

Absent competitive disadvantage to smaller rivals, Congress 
beyond doubr intended us to consider merger’s effect on small 
companies’ ability to compete with dominant firms. Thus, the 
Report of the House Committee considering Section 7 asks, 
for example: “Would the Bill prohibit small corporations from 
merging in order to afford greater competition to larger com- 
panies?” Rejecting this possibility, the Report concludes “there 
is no real basis for this objection.” For, “obviously, those 
mergers which enable small companies to compete more ef- 
fectively with giant corporations generally do not reduce com- 
petition, but rather intensify it.” Applying this legislative 
guide, I concluded the auto mergers submitted constituted no 
substantial lessening of competition nor tended toward mono- 
poly. 

We reached, I have indicated, contrary conclusions regard- 
ing the proposed Bethlehem-Youngstown merger. Since liti- 
gation may well be in the offing, my comments are perforce 
cursory. In steel, the three majors had, in 1954, thirty, fifteen, 
and eight percent of the capacity. The remaining seven of the 
first ten producers range from five percent to 1.7 percent of 
capacity. Of the proposed merging companies Bethlehem is the 
second of the big three, and Youngstown the sixth of the first 
ten. Moreover, much of both Youngstown’s and Bethlehem’s 
Capacity stems from past mergers and acquisitions. 

Unlike the automobile, however, there were and are, of 
course, many companies—integrated and non-integrated— 
much smaller than Youngstown. Further, there was no need 
for Bethlehem and Youngstown to combine in order to com- 
pete with the eighty smaller steel companies, most of which 
are not even integrated. Thus, not only would this proposed 
merger eliminate competition between Bethlehem and 
Youngtstown but equally important, it would increase con- 
centration in the hands of two companies already industry 
leaders, and thus widen the competitive spread between the 
merged companies and their smaller rivals. 

Were we not to take a position against the proposed 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger, I pose the question, where 
would we begin to stop mergers in the steel industry? If 
the Bethlehem-Youngstown merger was approved, solely 
because U. S. Steel was still larger, could we fail to approve 
any other proposed merger that resulted in less than U. S. 
Steel's thirty-four percent of United States production? Could 
we permit Republic, National and all twenty-three of the 
fully integrated companies smaller than the first ten to unite? 
Or should we permit the smaller twenty-three to merge with 
Kaiser and Colorado Fuel & Iron and Interlake and Armco 
and Inland and Jones & Laughlin? Neither of such con- 
solidations would create a company larger than U. S. Steel. Yet 
could such mergers conceivably be outside the congressional 
intended ban? 

In short, stopping steel mergers mow seems the best chance 
to avoid the troublesome problem—of undue concentration— 
which the Clayton Act seeks to prevent. This undue con- 
centration, | might add, is becoming more and more sharply 
recognizable each day in the automotive industry. 

Such misunderstanding of our merger policy has perhaps 
inspired a third question ofttimes addressed to me: Why 
are you against business expansion? Business may expand, 
let me explain, by at least two prime means—merger or 
internal growth. By enacting Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
Congress, not the Department of Justice, set special rules 
to control expansion by merger. Thus Section 7 proscribes 
any acquisition or merger which threatens substantially to 
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lessen competition or tend to monopoly. Th: corporation 
that expands by internal growth, however, can grow as big 
as it desires, unless and until it seeks or creates a monopoly. 
And even where an individual company has expanded to 
the point of monopoly, it need not violate the Sherman Act 
where monopoly power has been “thrust upon it.” Judge 
Learned Hand suggested in Alcoa that monopoly power might 
be innocently acquired where demand is so limited that only 
a single large plant can economically supply it; where a 
change in cost or taste has driven out all but one supplier; 
or where one company out of several has survived by virtue 
of superior skill, foresight and industry. In the American 
Tobacco case, the Supreme Court suggested the additional 
case of a company which has made a new discovery or is 
the original entrant into a new field, and thus is unavoidably 
possessed of monopoly power.” In United States v. United 
Shoe Machinery Corp.,® Judge Wyzanski illumined such ex- 
amples: 

, (T)he defendant may escape statutory liability 
if it bears the burden of proving that it owes its monopoly 
solely to superior skill, superior products, natural ad- 
vantages, (including accessibility to raw materials or 
markets), economic or technological efficiency, (includ- 
ing scientific research), low margins of profit maintained 
permanently and without discrimination, or licenses 
conferred by, and used within, the limits of law, (in- 
cluding patents on one’s own inventions, or franchises 
granted directly to the enterprise by a public authority). 
(Emphasis supplied ) 

These principles, designed to protect business efficiency but 
preserve competition, guide the Antitrust Division. 

Beyond labor, mergers and business size, businessmen 
finally ask what this Department hopes to achieve by entering 
into consent judgments in civil antitrust cases. In response, 
a good example is the consent judgment entered against 
Eastman Kodak. Let me begin with a Wall Street Journal 
article, dated September 30, 1955, captioned “Technicolor 
Says It Will Process Color Film For Amateurs—Entry Into 
New Field Follows Kodak Consent Decree.” The news report 
introduced by these gratifying headlines pointed out that 
under terms of an antitrust consent decree entered last spring, 
Eastman Kodak had agreed to permit the processing of 
Kodachrome and Kodacolor film by independent laboratories. 

The story that led to these results, for purposes of my 
telling tonight, begins about fifteen months ago. Then the 
Antitrust Division filed a civil complaint against Eastman 
Kodak at Buffalo, and simultaneously entered a consent 
judgment requiring Kodak, among other things, to discontinue 
tying the sale of its amateur color films to its processing of 
these films. Unlike black and white film, developed almost 
exclusively by small businessmen, these amateur color films 
produced by Eastman were processed only by Eastman. When 
the film was sold, the sales price included an unsegregated 
charge to cover the processing. The amateur would, after 
exposing the film, send it to Eastman. He could not take it 
for local processing to the corner drugstore, nor to the 
local photographic shop. For almost no one in the United 
States could process Kodacolor film. The tie-in arrangement 
under which these films were sold kept the small businessman 
out of the field of processing these films. 

This case, I believe, is a good example of what antitrust 
can do to generate more opportunities for the business world 





1 Aluminum Co. of America v. United States, 148 F. 2d 416, 429 
(2d Cir. 1945). 

2328 U. S. 781, 786 (1946) 

3110 F. Supp. 295, 342 (D. Mass. 1953), aff'd per curiam, 347 U. S 
$21 (1954) 
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and more choices for the consumer. Already three major 
companies have entered the color film processing field, and 
the judgment is barely fifteen months old. I referred to 
Technicolor a moment ago. In addition, Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., has formed a new subsidiary, Pathe Color, to operate 
in the color finishing field, has begun work on a million 
dollar plant at New York, and has announced that as of 
July Ist, 1956, ic will commence processing amateur color 
film. Again, almost immediately upon the entry of the judg- 
ment, Pavelle Color, Inc. a large independent New York 
processor, announced that it was building additional equip- 
ment to enable it to process Kodak color film. 

New business opportunities generated by the consent judg- 
ment were not limited to major film processors. Retail dealers, 
who heretofore have entered only black and white film 
finishing, will play an important part in this newly opened 
color film market. This fact is testified to not merely by news 
reports; advertisements soliciting color film processing busi- 
ness are beginning to appear in the newspapers. 

And how about the consumer, has he benefitted? Before 
the judgment was entered, he had one choice of processor 
for his Kodacolor film. Soon, he should have at least four. 
And the number promises to grow. 

To insure this number continues to grow, the Eastman 
judgment contains a unique provision. It provides, among 
other things, that about seven years from now, Eastman shall 
divest itself of so much of its facilities as may be in excess 
of 50% of the then domestic capacity for processing Eastman 
still color film. It is further provided, however, that no 
divestiture shall be required if Eastman shall show to the 
satisfaction of the court in substance that competitive con- 
ditions have been restored. Thus, Eastman is compelled only 
to take such steps are are necessary to restore competitive 
conditions and thereby avoid divestiture relief. 

This basic goal some camera fans have not understood 
We have received many complaints stating that this decree 
prohibits a customer from sending his films to Eastman for 
processing. Typical of these complaints is a letter referred 
to us by one Congressman. 

It states: “I am writing to protest (the Eastman Kodak 
decree) as unfair to the customer.” The Eastman Kodak 
judgment, the letter went on, “does not allow customers to 
send films for processing directly to Kodak as formerly done 
but now they must be taken to a dealer who sends them where 
he wishes and when.” 

The Eastman decree, I repeat, does no such thing. It does 
not prohibit Eastman from processing. In fact, to the con 
trary, it specifically provides that Eastman may so continue 
to process amateur color film. Nor does the judgment limit 
how Eastman may receive exposed color film for processing 
Instead, to repeat, the judgment merely bars Eastman from 
selling color film on any basis which by including a processing 
charge forces the consumer to pay for developing whether 
or not he want it. 

Faced with the possibility for divestiture, Eastman’s officials, 
I imagine, considered methods to promote entry of new 
processors. It discontinued its direct mailing system. It now 
requires that exposed color film be returned only through 
dealers. 

This decision, let me emphasize, was Eastman’s—not the 
Antitrust Division’s. 

Basic to our American philosophy, of course, is the tenet 
that the public interest is best served by the interplay of com 
petitive factors and not by monopoly, however benevolent 
This philosophy, I suggest in closing, has played a major role 
in our country’s prosperity and growth. 
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Why can our nation out-produce the whole world? As Mr. 
Paul Hoffman phrased it, in welcoming a group of British 
industrialists who arrived in this country on December 3, 1951 
to try to ascertain our secret: 

“In America we produced one-third of the total goods 

in the world and one-half the manufactured goods with 

one-fifteenth of the land area of the world, one-fifteenth 
of the people of the world, and one-fifteenth of the 
national resources of the world.” 

Perhaps influenced by this striking comparison, a noted 
Swiss political economist, William E. Rappard, concluded 
in his study, “The Secret of American Prosperity” published 
as recently as May, 1955, “that the United States today enjoys 
a much greater average income than any other nation. The 
materia] standard of living, is, therefore, by far the highest 
in the world.” Seeking the reason for this, Mr. Rappard 
corresponded with Mr. John S. Crout, Director of the re- 
nowned Battelle Institute. Explaining America’s system of 
free enterprise, Mr. Crout referred to the growth in Europe 
during the late nineteenth century of certain closely-knit 
business groups which: 

“did not desire to compete among themselves and there- 

fore . . . entered into formal or informal agreements on 

prices, production quotas, wage rates, and markets; and 
thereby tended to create monopolies. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, this trend 
was met in the United States by an opposition which 
succeeded in having antitrust legislation enacted. 

As a result of this legislation, " Crout continued, 
“several of the large combines were broken up into small 
units by court decisions following long legal battles. 

The rigid enforcement of this new national policy 
compelled corporate managements to reconsider their 
position. They realized that they were required to com- 
pete, but had no hope of ever establishing a monopoly. 

Under these circumstances, they accepted the concept 
of true competition and directed their energies and 
efforts to ways and means of increasing their profits by 
expansion of their volume of business. 

This competitive battle for profits led to the intro- 
duction of new concepts, practices, and tools at various 
stages of growth.* 

In essence, this meant that each management set out 
to do a better job of producing, selling and distributing 
its products than its competitors.” 


* William E. Rappard, The Secret of American Prosperity, (1955) 
p 67 
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A like conclusion was reached by a British study team that 
recently visited this country. “The Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity” was set up to study the reasons for the 
superior productivity of American industry. It was responsible 
for organizing 66 British teams of managers, technicians and 
trade unionists, which came to the United States to see what 
methods used there could be adapted to the needs of Great 
Britain. The 66 teams presented reports which were practically 
unanimous. 

Lest you think I might be biased in reporting their con- 
clusions, let me read you what an American newspaper 
reported under a London dateline in late 1954, as a result 
of the return of one of the latest teams. This New York 
Times headline read: 

Productivity Team Lays U. S. Output Supremacy largely 

to Sherman, Clayton Acts 

Hits Own Country's Law 

Parliament Urged to Act on Manufacturer Pacts That 

End Competition 
That newspaper's account went on: 

The praise for the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts 

was included in the industrial engineers’ report because, 

according to members of the group, “it was the answer 
we kept getting when we asked Americans what was the 
source of the competitiveness in their economy.” The 
group’s secretary .. . remarked that “. . . the monopolies 
issue has become a part of the public morality of the 

United States; it is enforced by public opinion.” 

And so we see the importance that antitrust enforcement 
assumes, in the eyes of others. It has withstood the crucible 
not only of time, but of intensive study. Today it stands as 
one of the prime supports for our prosperous and free 
economy. In its preservation you—indeed, all Americans,— 
have a vital stake. 

Finally, 1 emphasize that at the heart of our antitrust laws 
are the highest intellectual and moral principles. These con- 
cepts, based on a firm and definite national policy—a bi- 
partisan article of faith—have endured with variations only 
in emphasis for more than a century—since a certain tea 
party in Boston Harbor. This national belief is not stationary 
nor static. Instead, resting within this core of belief is an 
immutable momentum toward the goal of free competition. 
After a century of testing, that policy today remains vital and 
vigorous. It underscores America’s fundamental belief that 
a dynamic Republic can rest only upon the foundation of a 
free economy—and that economic freedom—like political 
liberty—belongs only to those who value it, and are vigilant. 


The Challenges of Crime Control 


THE PROBLEM OF THE REPEATER 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Dwrector, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Delivered before the National Parole Conference, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956 


UCH HAS HAPPENED to all of us—and the 
M world——since a conference similar to this one was 
held in Washington 17 years ago. That was in 
1939. You will remember, as I do so well, that we were 


emerging from an era which had witnessed the overthrow 
of virtual gang control in community after community of 


our nation. Then we had the international gangsters who 
attacked us and who were responsible for a second world 
war and the domestic upheavals that follow all wars. We won 
the war—but we found we still had the problem of crime 
and criminals with us—a problem that has continued to 
grow faster than our nation’s growth. 
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Even though crime increased there was hope that we 
could do better in the post-war world than we had in the 
past. That hope is always with those of us who have the 
duty of dealing with crime and with the problem of parole 
and probation. 

I was hopeful that after the war steps could be taken 
to make the worthwhile principles of parole and probation 
truly effective. This is a humanitarian task. This is a vitally 
important work and I believe in the objective which you, 
who are engaged in this work, are seeking and unless you 
succeed, then our work too often is made ineffective. I want 
to make that point clear to you—because it seems it has 
not always been clear to some people in the past, who have 
regarded me as an opponent of parole and probation. 

I want to make it clear, too, that my criticism of the 
workings of parole and probation is for one reason only— 
to bring about more effective methods of crime control. Your 
objectives and my objectives can be reached only if probation 
and parole are worthy of the name and if law enforcement 
is worthy of its mame. My criticism certainly is intended 
to be constructive for criticism designed only to destroy never 
helps anyone. 

All of us have our dreams of achieving a goal. And to 
achieve a goal we must be practical. And to be practical we 
must speak frankly and face facts. As I see it, while progress 
has been made in many states and in many areas of the 
country—probation and parole in some areas are not worthy 
of the name. I say this without antagonism toward either 
probation or parole. The time has come for us to get together 
and try to find a solution to this problem which is a grave 
responsibility allied to law enforcement and to the rehabilita- 
tion of criminals. 

As I see it, parole presupposes careful selection of those 
who will benefit by its application. It presupposes that those 
who are paroled will have careful and competent supervision. 
And the same principles apply to probation. I think all of 
us here subscribe to these principles. It is as obvious to me 
as it is to you that wrongdoers who have learned the error 
of their ways should be restored to a useful place in society 
and helped to recognize the values by which they can live 
at peace with themselves and with others. 

From where I stand, parole and probation are only a part 
of the over-all effort to achieve criminal justice. They are a 
part of our machinery of criminal justice which exists for 
only one purpose—the protection of society. This machinery 
fails when any part of it breaks down and leaves society 
unprotected. When such a breakdown occurs, then somewhere, 
someone has failed in his responsibility. 

Society suffers when any unit of the vast machinery of 
criminal justice places the interest of the wrongdoer above 
the protection of society. Those of us who are assigned the 
responsibility of detecting and apprehending criminals are 
more and more coming to the view that our efforts, however 
essential, are but a temporary expedient. We arrest a wrong- 
doer today, present the evidence which establishes his guilt 
and bring about his conviction. All too frequently, within 
a short time thereafter, we are again hunting the same man 
because he has committed another crime. 

Our work is only part of the answer. We know that the 
time-proven deterrents to crime are certainty of detection 
and arrest, swift prosecution, and the realization that one 
must pay for his law violations. 

I have condemned what I regard in some prisons as a 
“country club” atmosphere. By that description, I mean prisons 
which permit idleness and which neither punish nor re- 
habilitate the wrongdoer. Fuzzy and shallow thinking which 
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contributes to maudlin sentimentality helps no one. We 
frequently hear about the plight of some criminal but little 
or nothing about his victims or the anguish and disgrace he 
has brought to his own loved ones. 

The press accounts of the Boston prison riot last year are 
a perfect illustration of the misdirected concern in some 
quarters for vicious criminals which is inconsistent with our 
duty to protect society. Much was said about the participants 
in this riot, and their hope for freedom, but men and nations 
do not deserve freedom as a handout. They must earn and 
guard their freedom. In the talk of freedom for these men 
little appeared about their criminal background and their 
vicious crimes or whether they had earned their freedom. 
It is necessary to examine only two of the cases to make my 
point. 

One of the convicts previously had been given the benefit 
of both parole and probation. He had been arrested for 
forgery, larceny, robbery and other crimes. He was serving 
a sentence of 154% to 20 years, with a 25-year Federal 
sentence for bank robbery awaiting him. Another had been 
given the benefit of parole, probation and conditional release. 
He was serving time for assault, burglary and rape. His case 
was aggravated by the fact that he had committed a series of 
rapes and in his assaults had viciously beaten several of his 
victims. You cannot serve freedom on a silver platter to men 
like that. 

One of the frequent arguments advanced for probation 
and parole is the overcrowding in prisons which exists today. 
But how valid is this argument when the population in state 
and Federal prisons has increased from 179,047 in 1939 to 
only 182,051 in 1954, an increase of only 3,000 in a 15-year 
period. To be sure, it is more economical to release convicts 
on parole or probation. But let us not put the system on the 
basis of the cheapest price tag. When you do, you get shoddy 
merchandise. 

One of the most serious problems we face today in the 
field of crime control is that of the repeater. This problem 
is brought into sharp focus by looking at the background of 
the population in Federal prisons where in 1954 of those 
received under sentences of more than 1 year, 63.8 per cent 
were repeaters. When our people check the fingerprints of 
arrested persons which are received in the Identification 
Division they find that 70% have records of previous arrests. 

The only way we have at present of dealing with the 
repeater is to demonstrate to him that truly “he can't get 
away with it.” But this is not enough in dealing with those 
who are unreformed and incapable of rehabilication without 
extensive and prolonged mental treatment. If I can judge 
from the reports which come to my desk daily from every 
section of the country, there is a growing concern among 
law enforcement officials over the increase in crimes by 
repeaters and those who have been improperly selected as 
beneficiaries of parole, probation and other forms of clemency. 
I am certain you are just as concerned about this as we are 
Parole upon parole and probation upon probation for those 
who have not reformed are unreasonable and unjustified. I 
appreciate the fact that for every flagrant mistake in parole 
and probation there are scores of cases reflecting dynamic 
reformation and rehabilitation. What I am saying is not that 
parole and probation are wrong—but that ill-advised parole 
and probation reflect adversely upon these methods of pro 
tecting society. It is the old case of a rotten apple tainting 
the whole barrel. 

I can best illustrate my feelings by referring to a few cases 
which immediately come to mind. One eastern gang of eleven 
responsible for a 24% million dollar holdup had received 
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a total of 20 paroles and 17 probations, and one was par- 
doned, thereby blocking a deportation case. Another criminal 
had killed a policeman in 1932 and was given a life term. 
After the third parole, following the killing of the police 
officer, he was arrested burglarizing a safe. Another policeman 
was killed last fall by a criminal who had been paroled the 
previous month with a criminal record which dated back 15 
years. Within the past few months, there was a nationwide 
manhunt for an individual who killed 6 persons following 
his parole less than 2 years ago. A group of parolees on a 
criminal spree, a little over a year ago, engaged in a gun 
fight with 2 policemen, and one of the policemen and one 
of the parolees were killed. Is not this enough to show that 
there is a need for improvement? 

Since we established the widely publicized list of “Ten 
Most Wanted Fugitives” in March, 1950, a total of 95 
criminals has been on the list. Fifty-two had received paroles 
on at least one occasion during their criminal careers. Of 
the 18 Special Agents of the FBI who have lost their lives in 
line of duty, 11 were killed by criminals who had previously 
received paroles, probation or other forms of clemency. That 
errors have been made and are being made in the selection 
of persons to benefit from parole is a proven fact and a 
matter of grave concern. This is not merely the problem of 
law enforcement officers—it is your problem also. 

The mistakes in selecting the wrong person for release on 
parole might have been rectified with the type of supervision 
which the humanitarian principles of parole require. I do 
not say it is the fault of those who administer parole and 
probation. But it is the fault of those who permit these 
conditions to exist. 

Politics, poor pay for parole and probation officers, lack 
of interest by city and state officials and the lack of uniform 
laws and practices all are involved. Parole supervision too 
often is a farce and exists in name only in too many cases. 
Those who have the most expert knowledge of parole hold 
that proper parole supervision requires a case load of no 
more than 50 to 65 for each parole officer. When you face the 
facts, it is a marvel that parole succeeds as well as it does. 
This is particularly true when you find parole officers carrying 
case loads of as many as 115. In a state where 45 parole and 
probation officers are required to supervise 2,800 persons on 
probation and 1,500 on parole it is clear that these overworked 
men cannot do their ‘obs properly. But that is only part of 
the picture. In addition, these 45 officers are required to make 
investigations in connection with granting paroles and pro- 
bation. 

In one state, which boasts of an advanced parole system, 
maximum parole supervision requires a monthly visit to the 
parolee’s home and place of employment. Minimum super- 
vision requires a visit every three months either to the home 
or place of empioyment. It is mo wonder that parole 
and probation fail so frequently. In one state, it is reported 
that 50% of those granted parole violate the conditions of 
parole. Figures vary in other states. 

The picture is clear. The time has come for public indigna- 
tion over the failure to give these men and women a chance 
to do their jobs properly. And, if it hurts some politicians— 
well, that is just too bad. At least, your conscience will be 
clear. 

Justice is undermined and respect for constituted authority 
becomes a mockery when judges take it upon themselves to 
coddle hardened criminals by giving them undeserved pro- 
bation. To illustrate, I refer to a case where a judge placed 
a criminal on probation on the charge of car theft and 
violation of the Federal Firearms Act. This man previously 
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had been arrested for armed robbery and breaking and enter- 
ing. For this he received a ten-year sentence in a state 
penitentiary. He escaped and was later arrested in a distant 
state. He resisted extradition on the ground of cruel and 
inhuman punishment in the state penitentiary. The state 
made a careful investigation and subsequently the criminal’s 
charges were disproved to the satisfaction of a Federal judge 
who ordered him returned. After serving three additional years 
of his sentence, he was paroled. When later arrested in a 
western state with a stolen car, he pleaded guilty but leveled 
the same old charges of the cruelty of punishment which 
had already been disproved. The judge placed him on pro- 
bation for ten years and told the criminal to behave himself 
and he would never have to serve the balance of the term 
for which he was paroled because, as the judge told him, he 
had “an umbrella over you now.” 

There can be no doubt that many judges are handicapped 
by not having complete details. Once a wrongdoer is arrested 
and brought before the courts, there can be no more im- 
portant investigative function than to place before the judge 
the facts which will aid him in arriving at his conclusions 
as to what is best, both for society and the individual offender. 
We regard this as so important in our service that our various 
offices are under instructions to furnish all available case 
information to judges when so requested. 


The Federal probation system does an excellent job of 
developing information to be submitted in its pre-sentence 
reports. Likewise, some states do an outstanding job in this 
respect, but there are others where much improvement is 
sorely needed. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for the splendid 
assistance and cooperation which our Special Agents are 
receiving from most parole and probation offices throughout 
the nation. It has been a source of gratification to observe 
that in the past twenty years there has been a gradual im- 
provement in the cooperation between the professional ad- 
vocates of parole and probation and law enforcement officers. 
It must continue to improve. The police officer on the beat, 
the county and state officer and the Federal investigator are 
primarily concerned with the protection of society just as 
you are—and the old frictions should be removed. Funda- 
mentally, there should be an even closer bond of cooperation 
between those charged with treatment of offenders and those 
charged with detection and apprehension. After all, our end 
objective is the same. 

Under our legal system there is authority to act in most 
instances only after a crime has been committed. Somewhere 
and somehow, a new authority is needed—that of prevention. 
Let me illustrate. A policeman was killed by a 21-year-old 
parolee. He had been in and out of institutions on numerous 
occasions, having escaped and been paroled several times. 
After he had killed the policeman, the parolee’s father dis- 
closed that he had made efforts to have his son’s parole 
revoked to prevent him from becoming further involved in 
serious crimes. 

When parents appeal to authorities, not once but time 
and time again, to have their son on parole committed in 
the public interest, it is unbelievable that someone would 
not take action. Yet this has happened more than once. Last 
December, a 20-year-old parolee kidnapped a 3-year-old girl. 
The parolee was an admitted sex offender who had attacked 
girls ranging from 8 to 13 years of age. He had been com- 
mitted twice to a mental hospital for examination. Paroles 
granted this criminal had been violated time and again. The 
parents saw that their son needed help—and he knew it him- 
self. On the day before he abducted the 3-year-old girl, this 
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sex offender had pleaded with his parole officer to come to 
see him; but for some reason, the officer did not see him. 
Cases like this cast a shadow, not on the principk, but upon 
the administration of parole. 

More and more, we are finding the earmarks of crime 
long before the final act of violence occurs. Day after day, 
individuals who are mentally ill are committing serious 
crimes. They are bringing misery, not only to themselves, 
their relatives and their friends, but also to other innocent 
men, women and children. 

There are many individuals in America with backgrounds 
of emotional instability where the danger signals are clear 
and where the individual is clearly “earmarked for crime.” 
The time has come when some way must be found to take 
preventive action, and here is the proposal I hope you will 
consider: When a person has been convicted and sentenced 
to prison, the authorities today have the ability to determine 
in many cases whether the wrongdoer is capable of leading 
a law-abiding life. But when it is clear that due to mental 
quirks the likelihood of violence exists, then there should 
be some legally recognized machinery whereby such in- 
dividuals can be isolated from society to receive preventive 
treatment. 

These are days of stress and strain. Modern society is 
geared to a fast tempo. Pressures are heavy from all sides, 
thrusting vast burdens on us all. Nerves become taut, tempers 
frayed, minds blurred. Abnormalities appear, which, if recog- 
nized in time, can be treated and perhaps lives can be spared. 
If action is taken, mentally sick criminals might claim no 
more victims but, on the other hand, they may be made 
into useful citizens. 

The rise in sex offenses is shocking. Last year, while the 
total number of crimes was leveling off, rape increased 5.9%, 
and this has been the case for the past twenty years when 
such crimes have increased 163%, according to reports on 
crimes received from local, county and state law enforcement 
agencies. You who have devoted your lives to treatment of 
offenders know that there are certain types of persons who 
are mentally and physically ill and need to be treated as such. 
You also know that there are types of individuals whose 
prognosis for normal adjustment is so remote as to be im- 
probable. The time has come when society can better be 
protected by providing some means of enforced treatment for 
such people. Public health authorities may legally place a 
family in quarantine if they have a disease which is dangerous 
to others. The freedom of that family is restricted for the 
good of the community. If this is accepted as a proper health 
measure, then certainly there should be a quarantine for 
mentally ill criminals who should be released only upon 
certification of competent medical authorities who can also 
say when the facts justify it, “This man is mentally ill and 
we cannot approve his release until this illness is cured. He 
must be kept in quarantine.” 

Mental illness, emotional instability and abnormality are 
major problems in crime control just as certain diseases are 
problems in the health of a community. When official 
agencies receive information that a person convicted of a 
crime has a mental illness or abnormality which could en- 
danger others, there should be a responsibility to advise 
proper law enforcement agencies of the facts. If the case is 
sufficiently acute, there should be a means, with all the proper 
safeguards for constitutional rights, whereby treatment could 
be enforced—even beyond the period of actual sentence, if 
necessary. 

If, for example, the facts are known that a person has 
a proven record as a sex deviate, there is also a responsibility 
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to see to it that proper authorities are notified so that they 
may be warned of a potential threat to their community. 

If the present trend of fiendish crimes is to be reversed, 
there is a need for a new attitude and a determination to 
prevent such acts. It is already the experience of law enforce- 
ment that perhaps as many sex crimes go unreported as are 
reported. If every sex offender knew that his name was on 
record, this in and of itself would be a powerful deterrent. 
If every sex offender knew there were ways and means by 
which he might get corrective treatment, the lives of potential 
victims as well as offenders and their families might be 
spared. A person suffering from contagious disease is removed 
from contact with healthy persons until the danger is past. 
So should the mentally ill criminal who endangers the safety 
of the community be treated. Law enforcement, of course, 
knows when an offender is placed on probation, but it seldom 
knows when one is placed on parole. It seems to me there 
is no valid reason why law enforcement officers should not 
know when a potential offender is released within their 
jurisdiction, just as health authorities should know when 
a typhoid carrier is around. The mere fact that a parolee 
knows that law enforcement has his identity could be another 
force of deterrence, and law enforcement could be of as- 
sistance in giving a helping hand to make parole more 
workable. This should be a cooperative effort. 

Doubtless some of you already are thinking of reasons 
why this program I have suggested cannot be done. I could 
give you right now a dozen reasons why it would be difficult 
—but it is ridiculous to say it cannot be done to the ever- 
lasting benefit of the mentally ill and the community. It can 
be done if we work together and if you add your pool of 
ideas. 

We complain about high taxes, but last year crime cost 
every man, woman and child in these United States $122.00, 
or a staggering estimated total of twenty billions of dollars. 
Perhaps this figure could become more meaningful if we 
realized that for every $1.00 spent on education, crime cost 
$1.46; and for every $1.00 which went to the churches of 
the nation, $13.00 went to crime. 

If we could but divert the waste of crime to constructive 
use—recruit and train the people so sorely needed in every 
phase of the administration of criminal justice and quarantine 
the mentally ill criminal until he is cured—the nation would 
soon reap a marvelous profit. And there would be the added 
profit from a decline in sorrow, mental anguish and outright 
physical suffering resulting from crime. 

The challenge in crime control is a challenge to all of us 
here this morning. We live with it. It is the responsibility 
of every citizen, of course, but it is our job—it is our basic 
responsibility, if we do not find the answers—they will not 
be found. We must provide the ideas and the leadership. 

And we must work together in mutual understanding—or 
else we fail. We must not fail. 
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